Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

is  incorporated  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  as  a non-stock  nonprofit  tax  exempt  corporation. 

Your  contributions  are  tax  deductible 

The  objective  of  Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  is  to  encourage  and  promote  interest  in  numismatics,  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  between  Wisconsin  coin  collectors  and  Wisconsin  coin  clubs,  and  to  encourage 
and  assist  new  numismatic  hobbyists.  All  resources  of  the  organization  shall  be  used  to  further  these 
objectives.  Dues  are  $5  per  year  and  entitles  participants  to  NOW  News,  this  quarterly  publication.  Among 
the  services  offered  are  coin  authentication,  a Speaker’s  Bureau,  show  calendar  coordination  and  guidelines 
to  assist  coin  clubs  hosting  the  annual  NOW  convention. 
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President’s 

Message 

by  Thad  Streeter 


Greetings  to  my  fellow  Numismatists  of 
Wisconsin.  There  has  been  a lot  going  on 
during  the  last  few  weeks  and  months.  I was 
able  to  attend  the  coin  shows  in  Green  Bay 
and  Sheboygan  and  also  attended  the 
festivities  in  Milwaukee  for  the  release  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  quarter.  Too  bad  the  rest  of 
the  responsibilities  of  life  (read  - real  job  to 
pay  the  bills)  interferes  with  the  ability  of  one 
to  attend  all  of  the  events  we’d  like  to. 

The  Green  Bay  and  Sheboygan  shows  were 
well  run  1-day  events.  At  the  times  that  I 
was  at  both  shows,  there  was  good  activity 
on  the  bourse  --  very  important  for  both  the 
club  and  the  dealers  who  have  set  up.  As  a 
grocer  in  real  life,  it  was  nice  to  see  the  food 
bank  donation  box  set  up  at  Sheboygan.  It  is 
good  for  the  club  to  give  back  to  the 
community  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  The 
state  quarters  that  they  gave  for  the 
donations  was  a nice  touch.  I would 
encourage  other  clubs  to  do  a similar  activity 
to  show  community  involvement.  It’s  a good 
thing  to  do  and  can’t  hurt  the  image  of  your 
club. 

On  Sunday,  October  24th,  I had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  collectors  forum  that  was 
set  up  by  Bruce  Benoit,  MNS  Vice  President. 
About  30  of  us  collectors,  representing  about 
1 5 local,  state  or  regional  clubs  attended. 

The  bait,  of  course,  was  being  able  to 
personally  discuss  issues  and  ideas  with  the 
37th  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
Henrietta  Holsman  Fore.  This  was  a 
tremendous  event.  Thank  you,  Bruce,  for 
setting  everything  up!  Bruce  is  someone  who 
can  get  things  done! 

The  actual  release  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Quarter  ceremony  at  State  Fair  Park  in 
Milwaukee  on  October  25th  was  something  to 
behold!  Not  only  did  it  run  on  time  as  per  the 


program,  but  it  also  displayed  Wisconsin’s 
diverse  culture  in  a way  that  all  could  take 
pride  in.  Thousands  of  people  were  there  for 
this  historic  event  that  was  meant  to  honor 
the  entire  state.  As  I am  sure  that  you 
already  know,  Wisconsin  is  the  final  quarter 
release  for  2004.  It  is  also  the  only  one 
issued  to  date  that  honors  the  contributions 
of  the  agriculture  industry  to  Wisconsin,  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

Well,  that’s  what  I’ve  been  up  to.  We  now 
look  forward  to  the  holiday  season.  I wish 
everyone  a Happy  Hanukkah,  Merry  Christmas, 
and  prosperous  New  Year.  Keep  coins  in  mind 
when  you  are  doing  your  shopping  --  they  do 
make  wonderful  gifts! 

Until  next  time,  I will  remain,  numismatically 
yours. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Call  for  Nominations 

Terms  of  office  will  expire  at  the  spring  NOW 
show  for  the  following  Board  of  Governors: 

Jerry  Binsfeld  Lee  Hartz 
Fred  Borgmann  Jim  Jach 

Board  of  Governors  serve  3-year  terms. 

All  nominations  must  be  made  in  writing  and 
by  a regular  or  life  member  of  NOW. 

Governor  candidates  must  have  been  a 
member  of  NOW  for  a minimum  of  1 year  and 
no  member  may  nominate  himself/herself. 

Candidates  should  have  the  interest  and 
desire  to  participate  in  and  attend  the  2 or  3 
board  meetings  held  each  year. 

Nominations  will  close  December  31  st.  Send 
your  nominations  to  Ron  Calkins,  P.O.  Box 
1 55,  Mazomanie,  Wl  53560. 

DUES  ARE  DUE 

Dues  notices  are  included  with  this  issue. 
Check  your  label  and  if  you  need  to  renew, 
send  in  your  $5  for  your  2005  dues.  Because 
of  bulk  mailing  weight  regulations,  everyone 
receives  a notice...even  Life  Members. 
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ATTENDANCE 


REPORT 


The  attendance  record  of  the  people  who  serve  on  the  Board 
demonstrates  their  commitment  to  NOW.  Attendance  by  Governors 
is  not  required  for  the  optional  Board  Meetings. 

Terms  expire  at  next  year’s  NOW  Annual  Meeting. 

P = Present  A*  = Unable  to  Attend 


Board  Meetings 

Nov.  2, 
2003 
Madison 

Feb.  15, 
2004 
Oshkosh 

Apr. 17,  04 

Sheboygan 
Bd.  Mtg.  & 
NOW  Show 

Nov. 7, 
2004 
Madison 

Thad  Streeter 

(President) 

A* 

P 

P 

P 

Mike  Schiller 

(Vice  President/) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Bill  Brandimore 

(Secretary /Past  President) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Ron  Calkins 

(Treasurer) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Phyllis  Calkins 

(Editor) 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Gene  Johnson 

(Historian) 

P 

A* 

P 

A* 

Board  of  Governors 

Jerry  Binsfeld 

2002-2004 

A* 

A* 

A* 

A* 

Fred  Borgmann 

2002-2004 

A* 

P 

A* 

P 

Jim  Jach 

2002-2004 

A* 

A* 

A* 

A* 

Lee  Hartz 

2002-2004 

P 

A* 

P 

A* 

Tom  Casper 

2003-2005 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Myles  Fenske 

2003-2005 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Tom  Galway 

2003-2005 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Mike  Tramte 

2003-2005 

P 

P 

P 

A* 

Cliff  Mishler  2004-2006 

A* 

P 

A* 

A* 

Bill  Oldenburg  2003-2006 

P 

A* 

RuthAnn  Phillips  2003-2006 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Leon  Saryan  2003-2006 

A* 

P 

P 

A* 
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Secretary's 
Notes 

by  Bill  Brandimore 

We  had  a Board  meeting  at  the  Madison 
coin  show  on  November  7th.  There  was  a 
quorum,  so  we  took  care  of  routine  business  and 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  know  we  are  financially 
solvent. 

Everyone  who  attended  was  thrilled  with  the 
State  Quarter  ceremony  in  Milwaukee  a few 
weeks  ago  and  all-in-all,  we  seem  to  have  grown 
to  admire  our  quarter,  even  though  there  was 
some  skepticism  initially. 

We’re  starting  to  look  forward  to  our  lola/NOW 
show  May  20  and  21 . A Mystery  dinner  will  be 
part  of  the  proceedings.  In  2007  we’ll  celebrate 
our  NOW  show  with  the  Madison  club  as  they 
mark  an  important  anniversary. 

We’re  also  looking  ahead  to  the  ANA  show  in 
Milwaukee  in  2007.  We  certainly  want  to  staff  a 
table  and  hopefully  we  can  sit  next  to  a big 
brother  in  Central  States...  perhaps  relieve  each 
other  even.  Consider  not  only  attending  this 
wonderful  show,  but  helping  out  with  our  table 
as  well. 

Thad  Streeter,  our  new  president,  will  be  writing 
the  Mint  Director  as  a follow-up  to  the  seminar 
conducted  by  the  Mint  on  the  afternoon  previ- 
ous to  the  release  of  the  Wisconsin  quarter, 
asking  her  to  look  into  developing  educational 
tapes  that  NOW  can  use  to  promote  the  hobby 
and  educate  our  membership  relative  to  the 
tasks  and  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Our  next  Board  meeting  will  be  at  the  Oshkosh 
show  on  February  20,  2005  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  Our 
Board  meetings  are  open  to  members,  so  feel 
free  to  watch  our  coinocracy  in  action  --  perhaps 
you  will  be  inspired  to  run  for  a Board  seat  or 
become  more  active  in  our  organization. 

So,  until  the  next  issue,  best  wishes  for  good 
collecting  fun. 


2005  NOW  Show 
May  20-21,  2005 

According  to  Show  Chairman,  Cliff  Mishler, 
plans  are  progressing  well  for  the  NOW 
event  next  May.  The  bourse  is  very  close 
to  being  sold  out  with  dealers  from  Wis- 
consin and  other  states. 

The  event  will  be  held  in  the  lola  Old  Car 
Show  Activity  Center  building  adjacent  to 
the  Krause  Publications  offices  at  700  East 
State  Street  in  lola. 

The  event  will  be  open  to  the  public  2 p.m. 
to  6 p.m.  on  Friday,  May  20th  and  from  9 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  May  21  st. 

A Mystery  Dinner  is  being  planned  for 
Friday  evening,  with  ample  seating  for 
everyone,  and  we  won’t  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  weather. 

Put  this  date  on  your  calendar  now  and 
plan  on  attending  the  2005  Numismatists 
of  Wisconsin  Annual  Event  hosted  by 
founding  member,  Chester  Krause,  in 
celebration  of  NOW’s  45th  anniversary! 
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If  you  collect  paper 


Check  out 

Bank  Note  Reporter ! 


Bank  Note  Reporter  delivers  paper  money  news, 
spotlights  market  trends  and  features  historical-based 
articles  on  paper  money.  It's  also  a leading  market- 
place  for  collectors  to  buy,  sell  or  trade  fiscal  paper 
of  all  kinds,  including  world  bank  notes,  stocks, 
Military  Scrip,  National  Bank  Notes,  Confederate 
notes,  and  more! 


Smythe  stocks  Stra«fi 

113  Mrasburg  sale  h - 


/ /.V -r^il 


**St 

9s 


Credit  card  customers  dial  toll-free 

800-258-0929 


Offer  ABBGT8 


Mon.-Fri.  7 am  - 8 pm;  Sat.  8 am  - 2 pm,  CST 


G wGS!  Send  me  4 issues  of  Bank  Note 
Reporter 

4 issues  U.S.  on  ly $9.95 

Save  almost  $6  off  the  newsstand  rate! 

Nome 

Address 

City 


State 


ZiP- 


□ Check  or  money  order 

(to  Bank  Note  Reporter,  payable  in  U.S.  funds) 

□ MasterCard  □ Visa 

□ Discover/Novus  □ American  Express 

Credit  Card  No. 

Expires:  Mo. 

Signature 

Phone 

E-mail 


Yr. 


is  ok  to  send  me  offers  and  information  via  e-mail.  □ Yes  □ No 


Payable  in  U.S.  funds. 

Bank  Note  Reporter 

Circulation  Dept.  ABBGT8,  700  E.  State  St.,  lola,  Wl  54990-0001 
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Clifford  Mishler 

Inducted  into  the  ANA  Hall  of  Fame 

The  Numismatic  Hall  of  Fame  established  in 
1969,  honors  those  who  have  made  landmark 
contributions,  not  only  to  a club,  organization 
or  industry,  but  to  the  entire  body  of  numis- 
matic knowledge,  hobby  and  service.  This 
year’s  sole  inductee  was  one  of  the  hobby’s 
most  revered  and  respected  members. 

Clifford  Mishler  --  prolific  author,  skilled 
executive  and  collector’s  collector  --  was 
inducted  in  the  ANA’s  Numismatic  Hall  of 
Fame  on  August  21st  during  the  Association’s 
World’s  Fair  of  Money  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

Born  in  1939  in  Vandalia,  Michigan,  Mishler 
attended  Northwestern  University  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  He  married  Sandra  Rae 
Knutson  in  1 963  and  following  her  death  in 

1 972,  he  married  Sylvia  Mae  Doyle  in  1 976. 
Despite  his  dedication  to  work  and  hobby,  he 
always  found  time  for  his  3 daughters. 

A resident  of  lola,  Wisconsin,  Mishler  spent 
nearly  40  years  in  the  employ  of  Krause 
Publications,  producer  of  the  hobby  weekly 
Numismatic  News.  Always  interested  in 
tokens  and  medals,  Cliff  expanded  his  collec- 
tion (and  circle  of  friends)  as  he  traveled 
about  the  country  for  work  and  pleasure. 

Invited  to  join  the  editorial  staff  in  1 963  by 
Numismatic  News  editor,  Ed  Rochette,  Mishler 
worked  with  quiet  determination,  in  associa- 
tion with  Chet  Krause,  to  build  the  publication, 
promote  the  hobby  and  enlighten  collectors 
with  his  witty,  homespun  approach  to  numis- 
matics. (Rochette  and  Krause  are  both  prior 
inductees  into  the  Hall  of  Fame). 

Mishler’s  hard  work  and  reliability  did  not  go 
unnoticed  at  Krause  Publications  --  he  was 
named  executive  vice  president  (1975),  then 
senior  vice  president  in  charge  of  operations 
(1989),  president  (1991)  and  finally  chairman 
of  the  board  (2000).  Cliff  retired  in  2003. 

Appointed  to  the  U.S.  Assay  Commission  in 

1 973,  Mishler  also  served  on  the  American 


ANA  Executive  Director,  Chris  Cipoletti, 
welcomes  Cliff  Mishler  into  ANA’s  Hall  of  Fame. 


Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  Coins  and 
Medals  Advisory  Panel  from  1 970  to  1 975.  He 
contributed  significantly  to  Krause  Publications’ 
series  of  Standard  Catalogs  in  the  fields  of 
world  coins  and  paper  money.  He  is  a founding 
member  of  the  Token  and  Medal  Society 
(TAMS),  and  active  in  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  and  presently  serves  as  a Governor  of 
N.O.W. 

Seeking  an  appropriate  way  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  grassroots  hobbyists,  Mishler 
established  Numismatic  News’  Numismatic 
Ambassador  Award,  one  of  the  hobby’s  most 
prestigious  honors. 

More  at  ease  handing  out  awards  than  receiving 
them,  Cliff  is  one  of  the  hobby’s  most  deco- 
rated members.  He  received  the  TAMS  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  (1966  and  1 980),  the 
Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  Meritorious  Service 
Award  (1972)  and  the  Society  for  Internationa! 
Numismatics  Award  of  Excellence  (1981). 

The  ANA  also  honored  him  with  its  Medal  of 
Merit  (1983),  Farran  Zerbe  Memorial  Award 
(1984),  Glen  Smedly  Award  (1991 ),  Presiden- 
tial Award  ( 1 994  and  1 998),  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Award  ( 1 997)  and  Numismatist  of  the 
Year  Award  (2002). 

ANA  Executive  Director,  Chris  Cipoletti,  summed 
it  up  by  saying  “We  are  inspired  by  Clifford 
Mishler  and  his  many  accomplishments.  The 
entire  numismatic  community  is  honored  by  his 

gentle  strength  and  talent”. 

* * * 
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Ozaukee  Coin  Club 


South  Shore  Coin  Club 

Members  of  the  South  Shore  Coin  Club  have 
had  a busy  fall  --  At  their  October  1 2th 
meeting  Bruce  Benoit,  with  assistance  from 
Leon  Saryan  and  Jeff  Stenber,  organized  the 
club’s  first  numismatic  auction.  An  educa- 
tional video  was  held  in  November  and  their 
Christmas  party  is  scheduled  for  December 
14th. 

The  first  organizational  meeting  of  the  Wilson 
Park  Coin  and  Stamp  Club  was  successful. 

Jeff  Stenber  is  spearheading  this  new  group. 


Racine  Numismatic  Society 

The  theme  for  the  club’s  October  meeting 
was  “How  I became  a coin  collector  member” 
which  had  a variety  of  interesting  responses-- 
Dick  Roskres  started  collecting  with  an 
inheritance,  Bill  Spencer  got  interested  in 
collecting  when  silver  was  $50  an  ounce  and 
being  a paperboy.  Milan  Alusic  began  collect- 
ing while  he  was  in  service  and  George  Conrad 
began  collecting  Chinese  money  while  in 
service. 

The  club’s  Annual  Dinner  is  planned  for 
December  9th  at  the  Castlewood  Restaurant. 


This  club’s  membership  is  growing  and  they 
have  a new  meeting  place  at  the  Rose  Harms 
Legion  Post  in  Grafton. 


COIN  C(* 


A wooden  nickel  has 
been  produced  by  club 
members  to  honor  the 
club’s  first  coin  show 
which  will  be  held  in 
Cedarburg  next  fall. 


Fishbowl  Issues  Wood 

The  Fishbowl  Wooden  Nickel  Coin  Club  held 
their  annual  coin  show  on  July  31  st  at  the 
Siren  Community  Center  in  Siren,  Wisconsin. 

The  2004  wooden  nickel  features  a robin,  the 
Wisconsin  state  bird,  issued  to  go  along  with 
the  new  Wisconsin  state  quarter.  The  wood 
is  done  in  black  ink  on  both  sides  and  is 
available  for  25<t  plus  a self 
addressed  and  stamped 
envelope. 

Send  your  request  to 
Fishbowl  Wooden  Nickel 
Coin  Club,  c/o  Gary 
Schauls,  2702  1 50th 
Street,  Luck,  Wl 
54853-3811. 


Madison  Coin  Club 

The  main  order  of  business  at  the  club’s 
November  meeting,  was  planning  next  year’s 
show.  Scott  Bille  spoke  on  “Early  American 
Large  Cents  and  Registry  Collections.” 

Although  not  a coin  show  sponsored  by  the 
Madison  Coin  Club,  the  November  7th  show 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  was  well  attended 
and  dealers  seemed  busy  throughout  the 
day. 
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50th  Anniversary  is  Celebrated  by 

Lake  County  Coin  Club 

On  July  1 3th  the  Lake  County  Coin  Club  (IL) 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  with  a 
gathering  of  44  members  and  guests  at  a 
local  restaurant.  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Thomas  Van  Zyle,  introduced  featured 
speaker,  Cliff  Mishler.  Other  club  members 
had  short  remembrances  which  they  shared 
with  the  group. 

A holder  containing  a 1 954  and  a 2004  Lewis 
& Clark  nickel  was  presented  to  each  at- 
tendee and  door  prizes  were  given  out  to  five 
lucky  people. 


Bill  Spencer,  President  of  LCCC,  gave  a plaque  of 


recognition  to  the  anniversary  committee. 

(1-r)  Jim  Evans,  George  Efsen,  Les  Hannula, 

Don  Taylor  and  Tom  Vanzey 

As  a lasting  tribute  of  the  special  event,  the 
club  commissioned  a special  1 oz.  round 
medal  made  of  .999  silver.  LCCC  member, 
James  Evans,  designed  the  obverse  with  the 
50th  anniversary  theme  and  the  reverse 
depicts  the  2003  Quarter  dollar  design  with 
Abe  Lincoln  and  the  state  of  Illinois  outline. 


They  may  be  purchased  from  LCCC,  P.O.  Box 
452,  Highwood,  IL  60040-0452.  The  cost  is 
$1  5 each  (or  $14  each  in  quantities  of  3 
postpaid).  There  is  a gold  plated  version 
available  at  $1  8.  Each  order  will  have  a 
special  gift  included,  while  supplies  last. 


Canadian  Coins,  Tokens  & Paper  Money 

Now  a yearly  edition,  this  updated  catalogue  has 
been  completely  revamped  with  full  sized 
illustrations  and  expanded.  This  160-page  book 
contains  all  three  sections  of  our  mini  series  and  is 
coil  bound  to  lay  flat.  It  can  be  purchased  for 
$9.95  from  Collector’s  Supply  House. 

Call  toll-free  1-800-265-0720. 

2004  Tokens  of  Canada 

This  is  an  updated  edition  and  contains  44  pages 
with  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  listing  available  in  current  cata- 
logues. Coil-bound  to  lay  flat,  this  book  can  be 
ordered  from  Collector’s  Supply  House  for  only 
$4.95.  Call  1-800-265-0720  to  order. 


The  Error  Coin  Encyclopedia 

No  error  collector  should  be  without  this  book 
written  by  Arnold  Margolis  and  Fred  Weinberg. 
69  chapters  cover  every  subject  related  to 
collecting  error  coins  and  Illustrated  to  fully 
depict  different  types  of  errors.  ANA  mem- 
bers can  purchase  this  495-page  book  for 
$34.95  ($39.95  non-ANA  members).  To 
order,  call  ANA  at  1-800-367-9723.. 
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CHRISTMAS  COINS 

by  Chris  Connell 

[This  article  was  reprinted  from 
the  ANA  2003  magazine] 

Every  year  at  Christmas  time  there  are  ads 
for  "Christmas  Coins"  in  many  numismatic 
hobby  publications.  Santa  Claus,  gifts  and 
candy  canes  abound  on  these.  Usually  such 
items  are  not  Coins  at  all.  Coins  must  be 
minted  by  a government  and  have  legal 
purchasing  power  in  the  issuing  country. 
More  often  than  not  "Christmas  Coins"  are 
tokens  or  rounds  struck  by  a private  mint 
to  commemorate  the  holiday.  These  coins 
may  be  struck  in  silver  which  gives  them  a 
bullion  value.  The  value  of  the  metal, 
however,  does  not  give  these  tokens  any 
monetary  value  as  coins.  Someone  might 
sell  them  to  a precious  metals  dealer  as 
bullion,  but  such  coins  have  no  value  in 
trade  and  cannot  be  spent  in  any  market. 

Christmas  medallions  are  not  a new  market- 
ing venture,  however.  In  the  1 6th  and  1 7th 
centuries,  the  German  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Cologne  and  Munster  were  noted  for  their 
"Christmas  Thalers."  These  lovely  medal- 
lions were  not  struck  for  circulation,  but  as 
jewelry  or  presentation  pieces.  Each 
commemorates  a biblical  scene  of  the 
religious  Christmas  event.  Many  of  these 
"Christmas  Thalers"  are  rare  museum 
treasures. 

Like  these  tokens,  there  are  countries  that 
occasionally  issue  commemorative  "Collec- 
tor Coins"  with  Christmas  themes  to  the 
market.  Such  coins  have  a bullion  value  if 


issued  in  gold  or  silver,  and  have  a denomina- 
tion defined  by  the  legal  issuing  authority. 
However,  these  "coins"  are  not  issued  to  be 
spent  in  any  market,  and  are  often  not 
released  for  circulation  in  the  country  which 
issues  them.  These  are  coins  produced  for 
the  collector  market,  to  be  sold  at  a premium. 
While  such  coins  could  technically  be  spent  in 
the  issuing  country,  occasionally  countries 
that  issue  such  "coins"  have  put  significant 
restrictions  on  actually  spending  these  coins 
in  trade.  They  may  legally  be  "coins,"  but 
they,  like  tokens  or  rounds,  have  interest  only 
to  collectors  who  enjoy  such  metallic  art. 

The  Pobjoy  Mint  has  struck  such  a Christmas 
Coin  for  Gibraltar  every  year  since  1 988. 

Numismatics  has  always  played  an  important 
role  in  many  of  the  religious  and  secular 
Christmas  traditions.  When  Jesus  was  born, 
the  Bible  tells  us  that  Magi  brought  gifts  of 
Gold,  Frankincense  and  Myrrh.  Unless  these 
astrologers  lugged  gold  bars  to  Bethlehem,  it 
is  likely  that  Jesus  was  given  ancient  gold 
coins  at  his  birth:  perhaps  gold  staters  issued 
in  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  more 
contemporary  gold  aureii  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Even  Santa  Clause  got  his  start  numismati- 
cally.  It  is  part  of  the  legend  that  when 
Nicholas  was  Bishop  of  sixth  century  Myra 
(now  in  Turkey),  he  dropped  a bag  of  gold 
coins  down  the  chimney  of  some  destitute 
orphan  girls  one  Christmas  eve.  This  gold  was 
very  likely  solidus  coins  of  Byzantine  emperor 
Justinian  I.  Nicholas  later  became  a Saint,  and 
St.  Nicholas  in  Dutch  is  Sinta  Klaus,  or  Santa 
Claus.  He  has  been  dropping  down  chimneys 
ever  since  on  Christmas  Eve. 

There  are  historical  coins  that  have  been 
issued  throughout  history  that  portray 
themes  that  we  associate  with  Christmas. 
Many  coins  of  the  Christian  Byzantine  Empire 
portray  icon  portraits  of  Mary  holding  the 
Christ  child.  Such  themes  became  part  of  the 
coinage  of  surrounding  Christian  states  such 
as  Bulgaria  and  Hungry.  Their  medieval 
coinage  often  portrays  Mary  and  the  baby 
Jesus. 
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If  you  are  shopping  for  a Christmas  Coin  to 
give  to  someone  this  holiday  season,  it  might 
be  good  to  look  for  coins  that  Jesus  may 
have  used  when  he  was  alive,  rather  than 
coins  that  actually  depict  scenes  that  took 
place  then.  Early  biblical  Jewish  coinage  is 
plentiful  and  affordable.  A "Widows  Mite" 
would  make  an  excellent  Christmas  gift. 

There  is  a coin  that  I consider  to  be  the 
ultimate  "Christmas  Coin."  It  is  a little  copper 
AE  1 8,  minted  in  Antioch  during  the  time  of 
Nero  in  56-57  C.E..  It  is  the  ultimate  "Christ- 
mas Coin"  in  that  the  reverse  portrays  an 
astrological  event:  Aries  leaping  below  a star 
and  crescent  moon.  While  Nero  was  trying  to 
claim  this  astrological  event  as  a sign  of  his 
power,  many  people  believe  that  the  actual 
astrological  events  pictured  on  this  coin  took 
place  in  6 B.C.,  and  that  the  event  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  a King  in  Judea.  This  ancient 
coin,  then,  actually  commemorates  what  we 
know  to  be  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


Female  American  Astronaut 

(Professional  Coin  Grading  Service) 

The  first  female  American  astronaut  to  walk 
in  space,  Kathryn  D.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
latest  to  be  honored  in  the  American  Heroes 
Series  of  “autographed  coins”  by  Professional 
Coin  Grading  Service  (PCGS),  a division  of 
Collectors  Universe,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:  CLCT)  of 
Newport  Beach,  California. 


Have  a very  merry  numismatic  Christmas! 

* * * 

0 Tannenbaum 

Wisconsin  ranks  high  in  the  production  of 
Christmas  trees,  right  behind  Michigan, 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  state’s  500+ 
yule  tree  producers  ships  about  3 million 
trees  , with  a wholesale  value  estimated  at 
$32.5  million.  Only 
about  300,000  trees 
stay  in  Wisconsin. 

Our  trees  are  shipped 
world-wide,  with 
almost  1 3,000  trees 
exported  to  the 
Caribbean,  including 
Puerto  Rico,  the 
Cayman  Islands  and 
the  U.S.  naval  station 
Guatanamo  Bay  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  as 
well  as  Mexico  and 
Hawaii.  And  almost 
23,000  trees  went  to 
Canada. 


As  an  astronaut,  Sullivan  made  3 trips  into 
space,  logging  a combined  total  of  more  than 
500  hours  in  space  in  1 984,  1 990  and  1 992. 

In  tribute  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  that 
historic  space  walk,  her  signature  will  accom- 
pany coins  symbolically  related  to  her  famous 
achievement  two  decades  ago,  and  sold  to 
collectors  to  help  raise  money  for  the  Center 
of  Science  & Industry  (COSI)  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  A portion  from  the  sales  of  the  coins 
and  autographs 
will  be  donated  to 
COSI. 

Sullivan  joins  an 
impressive  list  of 
American  Heroes 
Series  participants 
that  include 
former  presidents 
George  Bush  and 
Gerald  Ford,  and 
former  Iraque 
prisoner  of  war, 

Jessica  Lynch. 


Small  Euro  Coins  Get  Dropped  in  3 Nations 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  Article 

submitted  by  Gene  Johnson 

A penny  saved  may  no  longer  be  a penny 
earned  in  parts  of  Europe.  Following  the  lead 
of  Finland,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  have 
moved  to  ditch  their  1 and  2<t  euro  coins 
whose  purchasing  power  and  size  have  been 
deemed  untenably  tiny. 

However,  others  among  the  1 2 nations  that 
adopted  the  euro  3 years  ago  say  it  makes  no 
sense  to  have  no  cents.  They  argue  that 
consigning  the  small  change  to  the  piggy 
bank  of  history  will  force  consumers  to  pay 
more  as  stores  round  up  prices  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  five. 

As  the  debate  over  the  fate  of  coins  rages, 
the  Belgium  government  has  taken  the  side  of 
those  who  don’t  like  the  small  change. 

Finance  Minister  Didler  Reynders  said  “Making 
coins  of  1 or  2 cents  has  no  use  and  we  will 
not  produce  any  more”. 

In  the  neighboring  Netherlands,  the  private 
sector  already  has  taken  the  initiative.  The 
Association  of  Dutch  Retailers  says  about 
40,000  of  the  1 20,000  retail  shops  already 
round  off  to  the  nearest  5<t.  The  association 
estimated  Dutch  stores  will  save  a collective 
$36.5  million  each  year  in  time  spent  count- 
ing the  coins  and  transporting  them  to  the 
bank...  and  that  doesn’t  account  for  the 
inconvenience  on  both  sides  of  the  cash 
register  while  people  fumble  with  small 
change.  Finland  had  avoided  the  whole 
problem  when  the  euro  was  introduced  on 
January  1 , 2002,  passing  a law  that  limits 
store  prices  to  5<t  increments. 

A pole  across  the  euro  zone  published  by  the 
EU  in  October  found  81%  of  Belgians  wanted 
to  drop  the  1 cent  coins  currently  circulating 
and  72%  were  fed  up  with  the  2<t  piece.  The 
most  fervent  supporters  of  the  little  coins 
were  the  Portuguese,  Austrians  and  Germans. 


The  Colorful  New  $50  Is  In  Circulation 

The  Bureau  of  Printing  & Engraving,  which 
makes  U.S.  paper  money,  announced  the 
colorful  new  $50  bill  with  touches  of  red,  blue 
and  yellow  went  into  circulation  September 
28th. 

+ * * * 

Christmas  Shoppers...  Beware 

by  Phyllis  Calkins 

A few  days  ago  my  husband  and  I were  in  the 
West  Town  Mall  in  Madison  doing  a little  early 
Christmas  shopping.  We  took  our  items  to 
the  counter  to  pay  for  them  and  the  clerk 
offered  a 1 5%  discount  if  we  used  our  credit 
card  - and  she  offered  an  additional  1 0% 
discount  if  we  opened  a new  credit  card 
account. 

WOW,  that  was  an  advantage  no  dedicated 
“shop-til-you-drop”  shopper  would  pass  up! 

Is  it  an  Advantage??  Maybe...  maybe  not! 
It’s  tempting,  but  consumer  experts  say  there 
are  a lot  of  reasons  to  say  “no.”  The  carrot 
they  dangle  in  front  of  your  nose  is  an  initial 
discount  but  they  may  be  charging  interest 
rates  that  are  20%  or  more  if  you  carry  a 
balance  on  your  new  card.  Outstanding 
balances  on  credit  cards  total  about  $80 
billion  because  shoppers  are  tempted  to  buy 
more  when  they  can  put  off  paying  until  later. 

Another  possible  negative  is  that  accepting  a 
lot  of  credit  card  offers  in  a short  period  of 
time  can  lower  your  credit  score.  These 
scores  are  derived  from  reports  kept  by  the 
major  credit  agencies.  If  you’re  thinking 
about  taking  out  a car  loan  or  a mortgage 
next  year,  you  might  think  twice  about  taking 
out  new  credit  cards  now,  because  it  could 
cost  you  a lot  more  when  you  borrow  for  that 
new  car  next  year. 

We  did  take  advantage  of  their  1 5%  discount 
...  but  we  always  pay  the  entire  credit  card 
bill  when  it  comes...  so  no  interest  do  they 
get  from  us! 


+ * + 
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Gold  Reaches  16-Year  High 

A recent  Wisconsin  State  Journal  article 
stated  that  a sickly  dollar  lifted  gold  to  a 
fresh  1 6-year  high. 

Prized  for  their  intrinsic  value,  precious  metals 
like  gold  and  silver  are  often  used  in  investing 
as  a way  to  offset  rising  inflation  or  currency 
losses,  and  are  seen  as  a haven  in  times  of 
market  tumult.  But  while  gold  can  be  a useful 
diversification  tool,  over  the  very  long  term 
experts  say  it  is  not  as  good  an  investment 
as  stocks  or  bonds,  because  it  doesn’t  throw 
off  any  sort  of  income,  interest  or  dividends. 

With  the  dollar  on  the  skids  and  inflation 
accelerating,  gold  has  gotten  a great  deal  of 
attention  lately  and  is  approaching  $450  per 
ounce.  Gold  has  been  trekking  higher  for  the 
past  3 years,  but  the  pace  of  its  climb 
accelerated  in  the  last  few  months.  It  hasn’t 
been  a steady  ascent;  though,  an  ounce  of 
gold  dipped  down  to  $375  last  May. 

While  most  analysts  link  gold’s  strong  run  to 
the  performance  of  the  dollar,  and  some  of 
the  buying  is  probably  speculative,  other 
factors  could  support  a longer  bullish  trend, 
said  Michael  Cuggino,  Manager  of  the  Perma- 
nent Portfolio  Fund,  which  keeps  about  20% 
of  its  assets  in  gold. 

“Low  short-term  interest  rates,  the  decreas- 
ing dollar,  the  trade  deficit,  the  unstable 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  the  war  on 
terrorism,  the  overall  feeling  of  instability  and 
the  need  for  safety  --  these  are  all  things  that 
move  people  toward  gold,”  Cuggino  said. 

But  not  everyone  on  Wall  Street  is  convinced. 
Investors  who  are  just  now  waking  up  to 
gold’s  rising  price  should  think  twice  before 
leaping  in,  because  chances  are  “they’ve 
already  missed  the  boat.” 

The  best  way  to  get  exposure  to  precious 
metals,  or  commodities  in  general,  is  to  hold 
related  stocks,  such  as  gold  mining  compa- 
nies. 


Strange,  But  True! 

(submitted  by  Tom  Casper) 

An  e-mail  circulated  among  several  NOW 
Board  members  that  was  both  humorous  and 
an  amazing  story  of  thieves  at  work. 

A guy  named  Bill  owned  a company  that 
manufactured  and  installed  car  wash  systems. 
Bill’s  company  installed  a car  wash  system  in 
Frederick,  Maryland. 

Now,  understand  that  these  are  complete 
systems,  including  the  money  changer  and 
money  taking  machines. 

The  problem  started  when  Bill  sold  the 
business  and  the  new  owner  complained  to 
Bill  that  he  was  losing  significant  amounts  of 
money  from  his  coin  machines  each  week.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  Bill’s  employees  of 
having  a key  to  the  boxes  and  ripping  him  off. 

Bill  couldn’t  believe  that  his  employees  would 
do  that,  so  they  set  up  a camera  to  catch  the 
thief  in  action  --  Well,  they  did  catch  the  thief 
on  film...  it  was  a bird  sitting  on  the  change 
slot  of  the  machine,  with  3 quarters  in  his 
beak.  The  bird  had  to  go  down  into  the 
machine  and  back  up  inside  to  get  the  money. 

Another  amazing  thing  is  that  it  wasn’t  just 
one  bird  --  there  were  several  working  to- 
gether. 

Once  they 
identified  the 
thieves,  they 
found  over 
$4,000  in 
quarters  on  the 
roof  of  the  car 
wash  and  more 
under  a nearby 
tree. 
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A Celebration  of  Wisconsin 


The  Historic  Release  of  the  Wisconsin  Quarter 
[From  various  sources] 


The  Wisconsin 
Quarter  is  the  5th 
of  2004  and  the 
30th  in  the  50 
State  Quarters 
Program.  On  May  29,  1848,  Wisconsin 
became  the  30th  state  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  The  design  depicts  an  agricultural 
theme  and  bears  an  inscription  of  the  state 
motto  “Forward”.  Wisconsin  adopted  the 
state  motto  “Forward”  in  1851,  reflecting 
Wisconsin’s  continuous  drive  to  be  a national 
leader. 


Besides  the  First  Strike  ceremony  held  in 
Denver,  two  major  events  were  held  later  in 
the  Milwaukee  area.  As  a result  of  contacts 
initiated  by  Henrietta  Holsman  Fore,  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Mint,  a special  collector’s  forum 
was  held  the  evening  of  October  24th.  The 
forum  was  sponsored  by  Numismatists  of 
Wisconsin  and  Krause  Publications  in  collabo- 
ration with  local  coin  clubs.  Bruce  Benoit  and 
Quarter  Council  member,  Leon  Saryan,  helped 
make  arrangements  for  this  event.  Collectors 
and  the  general  public  were  invited  to  meet 
the  Mint  Director  and  her  staff  and  give 
feedback  on  various  Mint  products. 


Wisconsin  is  considered  “America’s 
Dairyland”  with  a proud  agricultural  tradition 
and  it’s  fitting  that  agriculture  is  depicted  on 
our  quarter.  We  produce  over  1 5%  of  the 
nation’s  milk  and  we’re  in  the  top  5 produc- 
ers of  corn  for  grain  (shelled  corn)  in  the 
country  and  home  to  world-class  cheese 
makers,  producing  over  350  different 
varieties,  types  and  styles  of  award-winning 
cheeses. 

First  Strike  Ceremony 
Held  for  Our  New  Quarter 

Members  of  the  media  and  people  serving  on 
the  Quarter  Council  were  invited  to  get  a 
behind-the-scenes  glimpse  at  the  United 
States  Mint  in  Denver  as  the  new  Wisconsin 
Quarter  was  ceremonially  struck  on  Tuesday, 
October  1 2th. 

The  Department  of  Financial  Institutions, 
Secretary  Lorrie  Keating  Heinemann  struck 
the  first  Wisconsin  Quarter  by  simply  pushing 
a button  on  a large  machine.  About  a 
second  later  the  quarter  rolled  off  a tiny 
conveyor  belt  and  into  the  white-gloved  hand 
of  a Mint  worker  who  gave  it  to  Heinemann. 
Then  7 Quarter  Council  members,  who  paid 
their  own  way  out  to  Denver,  lined  up  to 
make  their  quarters. 


The  official  Release  Ceremony  took  place  on 
Monday,  October  25th  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  Park  Expo  Center.  Thousands  of  dignitar- 
ies, students  and  general  public  attended. 
Governor  Jim  Doyle  and  the  Mint  Director, 
Henrietta  Holsman  Fore  hosted  the  event  and 
Wayne  Larrivee,  voice  of  the  Green  Bay 
Packers,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  event  included  a farmer’s  market,  featur- 
ing Wisconsin  products,  entertainment  by 
ethnic  groups  and  the  appearance  of  Alice  in 
Dairyland,  Bernie  Brewer,  Milwaukee  Bucks’ 
mascot,  Bango,  the  Klement’s  Racing  Sau- 
sages and  Peter,  the  Mint’s  eagle  were  on 
hand  to  celebrate  with  the  crowd. 

Following  the  launch  ceremony,  Director  Fore 
and  Governor  Doyle  distributed  shiny  new 
quarters  to  children  attending  the  special 
event.  Adults  were  able  to  exchange  their 
coins  and  bills  for  rolls  of  Wisconsin  quarters 
and  a special  souvenir  set  was  available  for 
collectors  to  purchase. 

Lesson  plans  about  our  quarter  may  be 
downloaded  free  from  the  U.S.  Mint  website  at 
http://www.usmint.gov/kids.  Teacher,  parents 
and  students  can  explore  many  other  teaching 
aids,  games,  puzzles  and  stories  that  show 
13  how  coins  are  “history  in  your  pocket”. 


Designing  the  Wisconsin  Quarter 

by  Leon  A.  Saryan,  Ph.D.  NOW  #1 OOL 

On  October  25,  2004,  the  Wisconsin  commemora- 
tive quarter,  featuring  a cow,  a wheel  of  cheese, 
and  an  ear  of  corn,  was  introduced  and  released 
to  the  American  public.  The  30th  state  quarter  in 
the  nation's  ongoing  commemorative  quarter 
series,  Wisconsin  is  the  first  to  feature  agriculture 
as  its  principal  theme.  As  an  appointee  and  active 
participant  in  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Com- 
memorative Quarter  Council,  I have  more  than  an 
average  interest  in  this  topic.  I offer  below  some 
personal  perspectives  on  the  final  product  and  the 
process  by  which  it  was  selected. 

The  story  of  how  this  quarter  came  to  be  should 
be  of  interest  to  collectors  both  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  country  at  large.  It  is  hardly  a surprise  that 
several  articles  about  the  Wisconsin  quarter  have 
appeared  in  the  press.  The  design  process  was 
covered  by  numismatic  publications,  newspapers 
and  television,  the  internet,  and  elsewhere. 

Among  these,  two  articles  stand  out:  Arlyn 
Sieber’s  Cheese  Biz  in  the  October  2004  issue  of 
the  Numismatist,  and  Lawrence  Barish’s  Coining 
Wisconsin,  which  appeared  in  the  Autumn  2004 
issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History.  Both 
accounts  offer  interesting  information  for  numis- 
matic specialists. 

Sieber,  an  editor  and  executive  at  Krause  Publica- 
tions in  lola,  covered  the  state  quarter  from  his 
perspective  as  a Wisconsin  native  whose  career 
has  been  devoted  to  numismatic  publishing. 

Barish,  who  served  on  the  Wisconsin  Commemo- 
rative Quarter  Council,  works  for  the  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau  in  Madison  and  is  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Blue  Book. 

Sieber’s  article  in  the  Numismatist  immediately 
caught  my  attention,  and  I devoured  it  as  I stood 
in  line  at  the  post  office  waiting  for  a package. 
Except  for  a small  sidebar,  his  article  offered 
precious  little  information  about  how  the  agricul- 
tural design  was  selected.  Rather,  the  piece  read 
like  a catalog  of  all  of  the  things  that  we  could 
have  (and  should  have)  put  on  the  quarter,  and 
most  assuredly,  as  a committee  member,  I can 


affirm  that  we  would  have  done  so  had  there  only 
been  space  enough!! 

Arlyn  was  not  a member  of  the  Council  and  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  attending  the  Council's 
deliberations.  But  Cliff  Mishler,  his  associate  at 
KP,  was  an  active  participant  and  had  some  strong 
opinions  about  what  should  and  what  should  not 
appear  on  our  quarter.  Arlyn's  writing  does  not 
reflect  the  give  and  take  that  ensued  in  the 
deliberations,  nor  did  I detect  therein  much  input 
from  Cliff,  and  his  article  is  less  interesting  for  this. 

Barish,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a generally  fair 
and  balanced  account  of  the  process  and  delib- 
erations that  led  to  the  selection  of  the  quarter. 

I think,  however,  that  Larry's  article  tends  to 
downplay  the  controversies  that  inevitably  arose 
as  the  process  unfolded.  These  controversies, 
which  reflected  differences  in  political  philosophy 
and  perceived  constituencies,  helped  to  make  the 
process  interesting  and  at  least  for  a couple  of 
days  made  good  copy  for  newspapers  around  the 
state. 


The  Wisconsin  Commemorative 
Quarter  Council  consisted  of 
23  appointees  from  various  walks 
of  life  and  all  regions  of  the  state. 


At  the  beginning  of  our  deliberations,  it  was 
apparent  that  a number  of  the  members  were  at 
least  casual  coin  collectors.  Some  were  much 
more  than  that:  Cliff  Mishler,  an  executive  and 
close  associate  of  Chet  Krause  (founder  of  Krause 
Publications,  the  leading  numismatic  publisher  in 
the  country),  has  been  professionally  involved  in 
the  hobby  for  more  than  four  decades.  Justin 
Perrault,  a college  student  at  the  time  of  the 
committee's  deliberations,  is  active  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Numismatic  Society  as  well  as  regional  and 
national  numismatic  organizations.  Modestly,  I 
think  the  three  of  us  could  be  considered  numis- 
matists in  the  sense  that  our  interests  go  beyond 
collecting  to  reflect  the  research  and  study  of 
coins  that  constitutes  numismatic  science. 

I was  appointed  to  the  Quarter  Council  by  then 
Governor  Scott  McCallum  in  late  2001 . Well 


beforehand,  I had  made  several  inquiries  as  to 
how  member  selection  would  occur.  I finally 
decided  to  write  a letter  to  the  Governor,  stressing 
my  numismatic  credentials,  my  professional 
career  as  a scientist,  and  my  involvement  in 
community  affairs.  Some  suggested  that  I must 
have  had  some  inside  connection,  but  I really 
don't  think  that  the  $10  donation  I made  to  the 
Wisconsin  Republican  Party  played  any  role  in  the 
Governor's  choice.  I had  little  idea  what  to  expect, 
but  I was  anxious  to  participate,  and  I believed 
that  as  a scientist  and  a numismatic  researcher  I 
could  bring  a fairly  unique  perspective  to  the 
process. 


To  Create  a New  Quarter, 
Design  ideas  Were  Needed 


To  fill  this  need,  Governor  McCallum  had  appealed 
to  citizens  across  the  state  for  ideas  and  drawings. 
The  response  was  overwhelming.  About  10,000 
designs  and  suggestions,  mostly  from  school 
children,  were  submitted  and  awaiting  us  when  we 
arrived  for  the  first  meeting.  Our  committee  was 
charged  with  sifting  through  the  entries  and 
selecting  a few  to  submit  to  the  Governor  who 
would  make  the  final  decision. 

Having  had  some  time  to  reflect,  I can  say  that, 
essentially,  the  selection  process  was  flawed  from 
the  beginning.  There  is  an  inherent  conflict 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  a written  design  idea 
(for  example,  putting  a cow  on  the  coin),  and  on 
the  other  hand  an  actual  professionally-created 
piece  of  artwork  (a  clear  drawing  showing  how  a 
cow  would  actually  look  on  a coin).  The  latter  will 
win  every  time,  because  our  product,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  not  a written  dissertation  on  the  glories 
of  this  state,  but  a simple  picture,  severely  limited 
in  size  and  scope,  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  was  inevitable  that,  as  a group,  we 
would  give  the  aesthetic  aspect  as  much  or  more 
weight  than  the  thematic.  The  drawings  received 
from  school  children  were  mostly  not  technically 
good  enough  to  present  unless  someone  with 
artistic  ability  reworked  them.  To  have  had  artists 
readily  available  to  translate  a concept  into  a 


design  would  have  required  a budget.  Ours  was 
zero  --  we  didn't  have  money  to  cover  car  ex- 
penses, and  we  were  told  that  we  were  even  lucky 
to  get  refreshments. 

Right  from  the  start,  the  Council  was  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  most  popular  theme  of  the 
received  submissions,  more  than  40%,  was 
agriculture.  There  is  no  question  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  central  to  the  state's  economy,  although 
many  hastened  to  remind  us  that  California  now 
surpasses  Wisconsin  in  some  aspects  of  dairy 
production.  In  the  final  internet  voting,  agriculture 
remained  the  most  popular  choice. 

I believe  that  the  wealth  of  this  state  in  particular 
and  the  nation  more  generally,  is  derived  from  the 
richness  of  our  soil  and  our  (once  ascendant) 
manufacturing  and  industrial  prowess.  Wisconsin 
has  a strong  claim  in  both  arenas.  My  first  choice 
for  a quarter,  therefore,  was  a design  that  would 
combine  agriculture  with  manufacturing.  Our 
state,  of  course,  is  widely  recognized  as  America's 
Dairyland,  but  there  is  more.  We  have  a huge 
timber  and  paper  industry,  mining,  and  manufac- 
turing. Milwaukee  (along  with  nearby  West  Allis, 
South  Milwaukee,  and  Racine)  was  once  consid- 
ered the  machine  shop  of  America,  a city  of  huge 
mills  and  factories,  powered  by  immigrant  labor. 
Milwaukee's  industries  produced  heavy  equipment 
designed  to  tame  nature,  to  harvest  crops,  to  fight 
wars,  and  to  extract  valuable  resources. 
Wisconsin's  products  are  shipped  to  every  state 
and  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world,  but  the  Council 
had  hardly  any  designs  reflecting  the  state's 
manufacturing  prowess.  One  of  the  few  I can 
recall  was  a combined  design  showing  a small 
part  of  a toothed  gear  along  with  a historical  or 
agricultural  vignette. 

Cliff  urged  us  to  avoid  using  a map  of  the  state, 
which  I frankly  disagreed  with.  I thought  an  outline 
map  of  the  state  would  be  fine  if  tastefully  inte- 
grated with  other  symbols  (such  as  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  had  achieved).  He  was  much  more 
interested,  for  example,  in  using  thirty  stars  to 
symbolize  Wisconsin's  rank  as  the  thirtieth  state  to 
enter  the  Union.  I think  the  Council  listened 
respectfully  to  his  views;  in  the  end,  neither  the 
state  outline  nor  thirty  stars  were  used. 
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Many  councilors  were  in  favor  of  a design 
reflecting  history.  I endorsed  this,  but  in  my 
estimation  we  could  not  come  up  with  any  great 
Wisconsin  historical  events  that  could  be  reduced 
to  a picture.  One  of  the  best  submissions  in  this 
genre  was  the  Old  Abe  eagle  drawn  by  a talented 
out-of-state  artist  who  had  already  submitted 
winning  designs  for  other  states.  The  drawing 
was  submitted  via  a state  resident  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  artist.  It  was  a very  professional 
presentation,  a stunningly  beautiful  numismatic 
eagle  that  outclassed  almost  every  other  eagle  in 
two  centuries  of  United  States  coinage. 


Eagles  are  No  Stranger  to 
American  Coinage 


Eagles  have  appeared  on  the  reverse  of  most  of 
our  country’s  coins  since  the  late  18th  century. 
Many  of  these  eagles  are  rather  lifeless  (consider 
the  one  which  appears  on  the  Washington  quarter 
between  1 932  and  1 998).  This  Old  Abe  eagle, 
however,  was  special.  I was  immediately  attracted 
to  the  design,  but  was  a little  put  off  by  the  fact 
that  it  originated  from  outside  the  state,  since  this 
was  against  the  spirit  (if  not  the  ground  rules)  of 
the  process.  There  were  other  Old  Abe  submis- 
sions as  well.  But  I don't  think  we  (I  may  be 
speaking  mostly  for  myself  here)  were  ultimately 
that  impressed  with  the  importance,  significance, 
or  symbolism  of  Old  Abe.  Also,  I despaired  of  the 
possibility  of  educating  non-Wisconsinites  about 
the  story  of  this  bird. 

It  was  difficult  to  come  up  with  a compelling 
historical  design.  After  all,  Wsconsin  has  given 
the  nation  no  presidents,  no  Civil  War  or  Revolu- 
tionary War  battles  were  fought  on  its  soil,  it  has 
no  overpowering  or  distinctive  monuments  (such 
as  Mt.  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota)  or  really 
striking  buildings;  very  little  of  truly  pan-national 
significance  has  happened  here.  This  is  not  a 
fault,  it's  just  a fact.  Designs  reflecting  cultural 
contact  between  early  explorers  and  the  native 
inhabitants  appeared  to  offer  the  best  options  in 
this  category. 

When  I was  appointed  to  the  Council,  my  first 
thought  was  to  combine  beer,  cheese,  and 


motorcycles,  three  of  our  best  known  products, 
possibly  superimposed  on  an  outline  map.  A 
motorcycle  was  pretty  much  out  of  the  question 
since  it  could  be  seen  as  endorsing  a particular 
brand  (Harley-Davidson,  the  only  one  we  make). 

A generic  tractor  would  have  been  another  option 
(J.  I.  Case,  Allis-Chalmers),  despite  the  demise  of 
this  industry  in  recent  decades.  But  neither 
motorcycles  nor  tractors  were  the  subject  of  many 
design  submissions. 

The  great  outdoors  and  scenic  Wsconsin  themes 
were  popular.  Designs  combining  deer  and  fish 
were  submitted  in  great  numbers.  We  had 
badgers  galore...  and  there  were  other  animals, 
miners,  and  mascots,  violets,  birds,  elk,  muskies... 
you  name  it.  In  the  end,  the  designs  submitted  in 
these  categories  seemed  too  generic  to  set  our 
state  apart  from  the  others,  which  of  course,  also 
have  fish,  birds,  flowers,  animals,  etc. 

Some  advocated  placing  a design  of  the  state 
capitol  building  in  Madison  on  the  quarter,  on  the 
grounds  that  ours  is  the  most  beautiful  capitol  in 
the  nation.  Unquestionably,  we  have  a beautiful 
capitol,  but  the  arrogance  and  rampant  provincial- 
ism of  this  rationale  (from  people  who  in  many 
cases  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  state's 
borders)  was  too  much  for  me  to  stomach.  This 
proposal  was  finally  shelved  when  one  of  the 
Council  members,  a teacher,  reported  that  his 
students  had  panned  the  capitol  concept  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  narcissistic  bent  of  public 
officials. 

The  erudite  state  historian,  Michael  Stevens, 
wanted  to  put  Fighting  Bob  LaFollette,  a turn-of- 
the-century  progressive  politician  whose  views 
were  far  to  the  left  of  the  American  mainstream,  on 
the  coin.  A regular  portrait  would  have  been 
inappropriate,  but  a full-length  image  of  Lincoln 
was  planned  for  the  Illinois  quarter,  so  this 
seemed  a possibility.  However,  we  had  no 
workable  design  concept.  Stevens  also  pushed  to 
have  the  state  motto  “Forward”  placed  on  the  final 
product,  and  got  his  way  on  that. 

I can't  resist  making  a few  more  comments  about 
the  PC  (political  correctness)  aspect  of  the  design 
selection  process.  Some  of  the  councilors  were 
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appointed,  very  obviously  but  never  overtly  stated, 
because  they  represented  various  special  interest 
constituencies.  One,  who  claimed  he  was  a 
collector,  turned  out  to  be  a thief.  Another 
appointee  was  a Native  American  who,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  missed  all  but  the  introductory  meeting 
and  thus  had  virtually  no  input  in  the  design 
selection  process.  Nevertheless,  at  the  very  end, 
she  sent  e-mails  to  the  other  committee  members 
complaining  bitterly  that  the  design  depicting  the 
Indian  should  have  been  chosen.  Yet  another 
councilor  from  Milwaukee,  was  unhappy  that  the 
artistic  submissions  did  not  seem  to  reflect 
Wisconsin's  urban  community,  and  he  too  was 
minimally  involved  in  the  deliberations  after  the 
first  meeting.  And  there  was  a member  of  the 
public  who  attended  one  of  our  meetings  to  lobby 
in  favor  of  depicting  the  polka,  the  state  dance,  on 
the  new  quarter. 

The  numismatists  cautioned  against  overcrowding 
the  planchet  field,  and  we  tried  hard  to  work  in 
concepts  of  strikeability  and  metal  flow.  As  it 
turned  out,  we  hardly  needed  to  worry  about  such 
things,  since  the  Mint  basically  covered  the 
technical  aspects  for  us.  With  the  indispensable 
help  of  a single  dedicated  state  employee 
(Rebecca  Hogan)  who  devoted  nearly  full  time  to 
this  effort  for  nearly  six  months,  our  group  spent 
three  long  days  winnowing  the  thousands  of 
design  submissions  to  a manageable  number.  We 
voted  and  made  final  recommendations  to 
Governor  McCallum,  who  (I  thought)  would  select 
no  more  than  a few  designs  and  forward  them  to 
the  Mint. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  final  decision  would 
be  made  by  the  Governor  and  the  Mint  staff  based 
on  technical  feasibility.  What  I didn't  clearly 
appreciate  was  that  all  sorts  of  other  agencies 
would  also  intervene  in  the  process.  Not  only  the 
Mint,  but  also  the  Citizens  Commemorative  Coin 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts  each  insisted  on  having  their  own  say  about 
the  designs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  we 
learned  that  none  of  these  agencies  were  particu- 
larly excited  by  any  of  our  submissions. 

While  we  were  working,  I was  often  asked  to  give 
summary  updates  on  the  progress  of  the  Quarter 
Council  to  local  coin  clubs.  One  evening,  after  I 


had  given  a short  recap  on  the  Council's  work  to 
the  South  Shore  Coin  Club,  Ken  Bressett  (a 
former  ANA  president  and  a member  of  the 
CCCAC  who  happened  to  be  visiting  Milwaukee 
that  night)  insisted  that  his  group  had  veto  power 
over  anything  our  Council  came  up  with.  Until  that 
point,  I thought  that  the  states  were  basically  in 
control  of  the  process. 

Another  issue  concerns  the  authorship  of  the 
design  which  was  selected.  The  final  design  was 
modified  somewhat  from  a drawing  submitted  by 
Rose  Marty  of  Monticello,  Wsconsin,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Historic  Cheesemaking  Center,  Inc. 
The  Mint  assigned  one  of  its  engravers  to  rework 
the  cow  design  to  their  specifications,  who  then 
placed  his  initials  on  what  was,  in  essence,  the 
work  of  Rose  Marty.  I believe  this  has  happened 
in  the  other  states  as  well,  and  this  is  unfortunate 
because  it  deprives  original  designers  of  credit  for 
their  contribution. 


347,662  Citizens  Voted 
On-Line  for  Agriculture 


Before  the  process  was  over,  Republican  Scott 
McCallum  had  lost  his  reelection  bid  to  Democrat 
Jim  Doyle.  Governor  Doyle,  to  my  surprise, 
retained  the  Council  intact.  He  submitted  three 
final  designs  (reflecting  agriculture,  history,  and 
scenic  themes)  for  an  internet  vote,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  participated. 

The  agriculture  theme  was  the  clear  favorite; 
despite  this,  a majority  of  the  councilors  advocated 
in  favor  of  the  historical  design. 

In  the  end,  Governor  Doyle  made  the  final 
design's  selection  against  the  Council's  advice 
(which  was  his  prerogative),  and  the  Milwaukee 
newspaper  chastised  him  fairly  severely  for 
allegedly  flipping  the  Council’s  choice.  Neverthe- 
less, Doyle  was  on  firm  ground.  The  various 
renditions  of  Wisconsin  agriculture  reflected  the 
most  popular  single  theme  among  the  designs  we 
received,  and  the  cow  design  was  clearly  the 
preference  of  those  who  voted  on-line.  In  the  final 
vote  I went  with  the  cow  design,  because  I felt  that 


it,  more  than  the  Indian/trapper  design,  better 
reflected  the  heritage  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
majority  of  its  people. 

Some  of  the  councilors  felt  that  the  Governor 
should  have  respected  the  advice  of  the  majority 
of  the  Council.  From  the  beginning,  however,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  we  were  serving  in  an 
advisory  capacity  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor, 
and  that  the  final  decision  rested  with  him.  Cynics 
commented  that  agriculture  was  chosen  because 
farmers  have  more  votes  than  Indians  and  fur 
traders  combined.  Others  quipped  that  the 
explorer-lndian  design  was  rejected  because  it 
reminded  people  too  closely  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  preferential  gaming  contacts  signed 
with  native  tribes. 

When  considering  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of 
the  various  designs,  it  pays  to  keep  in  mind  the 
limitations  faced  by  our  committee.  We  only  had  a 
one-inch  space  on  which  to  work.  Design  ideas, 
though  plentiful  and  enthusiastic,  were  often 
lacking  in  technical  ability.  And,  we  had  no  artists 
under  contract  (and  no  funds)  to  improve  a design 
concept  that  was  otherwise  deemed  worthy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  quarter  release,  numismatists 
representing  clubs  around  the  state  gathered  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  for  a Mint 
Forum  hosted  by  Henrietta  Holsman  Fore,  the 
Mint  Director.  The  program  was  mostly  about  mint 
products,  but  at  the  end  Director  Fore  was  asked 
to  render  her  opinion  on  the  final  Wisconsin 
design.  She  said  she  was  pleased  with  the  design 
and  noted  that  Wisconsin  has  a coin  of  which  it 
can  be  proud.  The  design  conveys  the  bounty  of 
the  land  and  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  is  the 
dairyland  of  the  nation. 

I agree.  Despite  technical  and  procedural 
limitations,  the  newly-released  Wisconsin  state 
quarter  fairly  reflects  the  economy  and  heritage  of 
Wisconsin,  its  people  and  wealth,  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation.  One  of  the  greatest  successes 
of  the  program  is  that  we  were  able  to  engage 
thousands  of  Wisconsin  school  children  and 
citizens  in  an  exercise  focusing  on  the  contribu- 
tions and  significance  of  this  state  to  our  nation. 


I would  be  remiss  if  I didn't  add  here  that  serving 
on  the  Wisconsin  Quarter  Council  was  a great 
experience  and  I was  honored  to  have  been  able 
to  play  a role  in  the  selection.  I met  some 
remarkable  people  and  had  a chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  two  governors.  There  were 
dozens  of  really  excellent  ideas,  and  it  was  a 
shame  that  we  could  not  do  something  with  some 
of  the  designs  that  didn't  make  the  final  cut.  I am 
still  haunted  by  that  rendition  of  Old  Abe. 


Talking  Tokens  With  Larry  Spanbauer 

[Source:  Oshkosh  Northwestern  Newspaper] 

Taverns,  restaurants,  hotels  and  cigar  stores...  For 
more  than  a century  they  all  shared  one  compo- 
nent of  advertising  - coin  sized  metal  tokens. 

This  fall,  Larry  Spanbauer  shared  his  unique 
collection  of  nearly  500  tokens  from  350  different 
Oshkosh  businesses  at  a historical  lecture  series 
held  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Oshkosh. 

Although  many  tokens  are  simply  a reminder  of 
businesses  that  helped  support  life  in  Oshkosh. 
Spanbauer  emphasized  that  each  was  an 
important  link  to  the  city's  history.  "The  corner 
tavern  played  an  important  role  in  the  city, 
especially  on  the  south  side.  Many  had  halls 
upstairs  where  the  community  met.  It  was  a part 
of  daily  life.  These  tokens  were  utilized  just  like 
money." 

Larry  used  a collection  of  85  slides  and  described 
the  importance  of  the  tokens  to  business,  such  as 
the  Peacock  Restaurant,  Jerry's  Place  and  the 
Brooklyn  Sample  Room.  While  his  collection  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  pertaining  to  Oshkosh, 
it's  far  from  being  the  definitive  source.  There  still 
are  a large  number  of  tokens  that  he  knows  about, 
but  doesn't  possess,  including  the  one  bearing  the 
name  "Chief  Oshkosh  Beer". 

Spanbauer  commented  "To  most  people,  they 
have  no  value...  just  a piece  of  old  junk,  but  to 
collectors,  they  are  treasures." 
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The  Birth  of  Rudolph 
- A Christmas  Story  - 

by  Gene  Johnson  LM  # 1 05 

The  time  period  of  1 945-1 947  was  a very 
interesting  employment  era  for  me..  The 
transition  from  paper  boy  to  a Montgomery 
Ward  store  employee  was  huge.  Having 
been  a paper  boy  since  age  1 2,  independent 
and  motivated,  the  structure  and  time  cards 
of  the  store  was  quite  a change  for  me. 

In  Wisconsin  Rapids  at  this  time,  Christmas 
shopping  began  the  weekend  after  Thanks- 
giving, and  the  business  district  of  the  city 
was  about  70%  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river. 

The  location,  management,  (both  retail  and 
catalog)  and  merchandise  mix,  made  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Wards  store  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  in  the  midwest  for  its  size. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  geography,  and  an 
affluent  little  city,  with  five  major  industries. 

The  Christmas  season  called  for  holiday 
window  trim,  as  well  as  store  interior  tinsel 
and  glitter.  Backbone  of  the  interior  trim 
was  the  use  of  the  roof  support  poles. 

These  6"  round  steel  poles  (1 2 of  them,  as  I 
remember)  were  painted  white,  and  had 
collars  with  hooks  attached  at  about  1 5 feet 
high  to  hold  decorator  banners.  When  I 
became  "display  man"  it  was  my  job  to  hang 
the  advertising  or  decorator  banners.  The 
heavy  paper  banners,  about  4 to  5 feet  long 
and  2 feet  wide,  were  hung  using  a long  pole 
with  a hanging  attachment  at  the  top  end  (a 
small  open  ended  hook). 

Hanging  the  colorful  banners,  which  were 
most  often  held  by  a string  across  the  top, 
was  tedious,  due  to  the  long  pole,  and 
because  they  had  to  be  centered  on  the  roof 
support  poles  to  hang  perfectly  straight. 

In  1 946  Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Reindeer 
arrived  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  store  in 
Wisconsin  Rapids. 


Rudolph  the  Red 
Nosed  Reindeer 

This  1 troy  ounce 
silver  Christmas 
Rudolph  medal  was 
found  on  the 
internet 

Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Reindeer  had  been 
around  in  book  form  for  about  5 years,  a 
Wards  promotion  that  finally  caught  fire  in 
1 946.  Rudolph’s  popularity  explosion  may 
well  relate  to  the  end  of  the  World  War  and 
the  huge  economic  upsurge  with  the  return  of 
the  servicemen.  Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed 
Reindeer  arrived  as  just  another  sales  promo- 
tion for  Montgomery  Ward,  but  in  the  long 
term  overview,  was  one  of  the  more  memo- 
rable tie-ins  for  this  venerable  old  and  now 
defunct  department  store  business. 

As  always,  the  boxes  of  banners  were  deliv- 
ered to  my  basement  setup  area  (display 
room)  with  the  date  and  display  outline 
included.  This  display  called  for  a bit  of 
assembly...  a red  Christmas  tree  bulb  was  to 
be  installed  on  each  banner  for  Rudolph's 
nose.  Dozens  of  other  red  and  green  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments  were  also  included  for 
other  window  and  store  interior  displays.  The 
ornamental  bulbs  were  fragile  (really  cheap)  in 
nature  and  easily  broken  due  to  their  flimsy 
manufacture.  Whenever  new  banners  were 
hung,  fellow  employees’  comments  were 
nearly  always  positive,  but  the  Rudolph  the 
Red  Nosed  Reindeer  hangings  were  especially 
well  received.  On  the  sales  floor,  the  shop- 
ping public  was  also  impressed. 

After  the  Christmas  season,  I was  allowed  to 
take  home  a large  number  of  the  red  and 
green  balls  from  the  display,  and  these  graced 
our  Johnson  family  Christmas  trees  as  well  as 
the  first  trees  in  our  apartment  after  Irene 
and  I were  married. 
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Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Reindeer  became 
household  words  three  years  later,  when  folk 
singer/actor  Gene  Autry  recorded  the 
song, "Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Reindeer"  in 
1949. 


A signed  piece  of  Gene  Autry’s  “Rudolph”  sheet 
music  recently  sold  on  e-Bay  for  $21  2.50. 

The  fact  that  this  Christmas  icon  was 
nothing  more  than  an  ad,  and  introduced  by 
the  Montgomery  Ward  Company,  is  long 
forgotten,  but  the  Rudolph  legend  continues 
now,  after  Montgomery  Ward  is  no  longer  in 
business  in  the  department  store  field. 

Being  a part  of  the  Rudolph  Christmas  legend 
was  a once  in  a lifetime  event  for  this 
innovative  little  boy  who  had  worked  his  way 
up  to  "display  man"  at  Montgomery  Wards. 


One  family  came  home  and  threw  package 
wrappings  into  the  stove,  which  inadvertently, 
included  about  $200  worth  of  food  stamps. 


Complaints  of  this  nature  and  for  other 
reasons  such  as  the  short  circulation  life  of 
stamps  resulted  in  striking  tokens  to  replace 
the  paper  stamps.  Brass  and  aluminum  were 
metals  of  choice.  Aluminum  was  chosen  for 
blue  food  stamps  and  brass  was  chosen  for 
orange  food  stamps. 


H.C.  Prange 
Department 
Store  Tokens 


50  Blue  Food  Stamp 
Token  from 
H.C.  Prange 
(aluminum) 


10  & 50  Orange 
Food  Stamp  Token 
H.C.  Prange  (brass) 


★ ★ ★ 

Due  Bills 

by  Vernon  Witt  #1 802 


Denominations  of  1 0 and  50  in  both  metals  are 
represented  here.  Records  of  other  values  have  not 
been  found.  Any  assistance  in  this  endeavor  would  be 
appreciated. 


When  the  H.C.  Prange  Department  Store  in 
Sheboygan  bought  produce  from  local 
gardeners  and  farmers,  the  sellers  lined  up  at 
the  "DUE  BILLS"  side  door  to  await  payment. 
Initially  they  were  paid  with  "Blue  Food 
Stamps"  or  "Orange  Food  Stamps"  in  varying 
denominations  which  they  could  use  in  the 
store  for  any  purchase. 


Token  food  stamps  apparently  were  discontin- 
ued about  1963,  shortly  before  the  grocery 
was  removed  from  the  premises.  Some 
observers  said  the  firm  made  more  money 
from  the  food  stamps  than  selling  the  produce 
as  the  stamps  were  lost,  misplaced  or  other- 
wise not  used. 

* * * 
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by  Ron  & Phyllis  Calkins  (LM  #34L  & #99L) 


time,  he  began  making  copies  of  his  oilcloth 
gameboard,  property  cards  and  buildings.  As 
the  demand  for  his  game  grew,  Darrow 
increased  his  output  to  two  handmade  sets  a 
day.  He  sold  them  for  $4  a piece,  and  each 
set  he  sold  brought  new  customers.  Soon 
his  one-at-a-time  production  technique  simply 
couldn't  keep  up  with  the  demand. 


As  children,  almost  all  of  us  have  played 
the  money  game  called  "Monopoly",  but 
where  did  the  game  come  from? 

Few  people  know  how  Monopoly  got  its 
start...  and  fewer  know  the  REAL  story 
about  this  phenomenal  childhood  game. 

The  most  recognized  version  of  this  story 
gives  credit  to  Charles  B.  Darrow  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  story  goes...  Charles  Darrow  was  an 
unemployed  salesman  of  heating  and 
engineering  equipment,  and  like  many 
Americans  in  the  earlyl  930s  at  the  height 
of  the  depression,  he  was  looking  for  work. 

One  evening  he  sat  at  his  kitchen  table  and 
sketched  out  some  of  the  street  names  of 
Atlantic  City  on  the  oilcloth  that  covered 
the  table.  The  street  names  he  chose 
were  all  from  the  same  side  of  the  city 
(between  Inlet  and  Park  Place,  along  the 
Boardwalk).  He  was  short  one  name  and 
chose  "Marven  Gardens",  a section  from 
nearby  Margate.  Probably  unintentionally, 
he  altered  the  spelling  and  penciled  onto 
his  board  as  "Marvin  Gardens. 

Darrow  included  the  three  railroads  that 
carried  the  wealthy  vacationers  to  the 
resort  and  the  utility  companies  that 
serviced  them,  as  well  as  parcels  of  real 
estate  of  varying  prices.  He  wanted  a 
fourth  railroad  to  make  his  board  sym- 
metrical, so  he  added  the  Short  Line,  which 
was  actually  a freight-carrying  bus  com- 
pany that  had  a station  in  Atlantic  City. 

His  friends  enjoyed  playing  the  game  with 
him  and  wanted  a game  of  their  own.  Since 
Darrow  had  an  over-abundance  of  free 


He  felt  his  game  held  promise,  so  with  the 
help  of  a friend  who  was  a printer,  they  made 
5,000  sets  and  sold  them  to  a Philadelphia 
department  store. 

People  loved  it,  and  soon  he  couldn't  keep  up 
with  all  the  orders,  so  in  1 934  he  wrote  to 
Parker  Brothers  to  see  if  the  company  would 
be  interested  in  producing  and  marketing  the 
game  on  a national  level.  Although  Parker 
Brothers  thought  the  game  seemed  interest- 
ing, they  handled  the  game  routinely.  After 
testing  it  for  several  weeks,  Parker  Brothers 
made  the  unanimous  decision  to  reject  it. 

The  company  informed  Darrow  of  this  deci- 
sion, explaining  that  his  game  contained  "52 
fundamental  errors"  and  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  public....  how  wrong  they 
were!  The  game  sold  well  and  Parker  Broth- 
ers eventually  offered  to  buy  the  game 
outright  and  give  Darrow  royalties  on  all  sets 
sold.  Darrow  agreed  and  signed  a contract 
with  Parker. 

In  1 935  "Monopoly"  was  the  best-selling 
game  in  America  and  the  royalties  from  sales 
of  Monopoly  soon  made  Darrow  a millionaire. 
He  retired  at  the  age  of  46  and  become  a 
gentleman  farmer  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  became  a world  traveler  with  a 
particular  interest  in  ancient  cities.  He  was  a 
motion  picture  photographer  and  a collector 
of  exotic  orchids.  In  1 970,  a few  years  after 
Darrow's  death,  Atlantic  City  erected  a 
commemorative  plaque  in  his  honor.  It  stands 
on  the  Boardwalk,  near  the  intersection  with 
Park  Place. 


The  Rest  is  History! 
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NY  Central  Railroad  Monopoly  Stock 
(owner  of  many  Short  Line  railroads) 

There  was  no  real  Short  Line  Railroad  — 

Darrow  changed  the  Short  Line  Bus;;  Company  to 
a railroad  name  on  the  gameboard  for  symmetry. 
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There’s  two  sides  to  a coin... 
and  two  sides  to  this  story! 
Here’s  the  other  side. 
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On  March  23,  1 903  Lizzie  Magie,  a young 
Quaker  woman  living  in  Virginia,  applied  to 
the  US  Patent  Office  for  a patent  on  a board 
game  she  had  invented  as  an  easy,  fun-filled 
method  of  teaching  the  evils  of  land  monopo- 
lism. Lizzie  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
single  tax  movement  originated  by  Philadelphia- 
born  Henry  George,  who  began  preaching  in  San 
Francisco  around  1 869  that  the  economic  rent 
of  land  and  the  unearned  increase  in  land  values 
profited  a few  individuals  rather  than  the 
majority  of  the  people,  whose  very  existence 
produced  the  land  values.  He  therefore  advo- 
cated a single  tax,  on  land  alone,  to  meet  the 
costs  of  government.  He  thought  this  would 
erode  the  power  of  monopolies  to  suppress 
competition,  and  equalize  opportunities. 

That  was  all  heady,  abstractly  theoretical  stuff 
for  plain  working  folks  to  comprehend,  so  Lizzie 
Magie  decided  to  teach  it  through  her  playtime 
invention,  which  she  called  "The  Landlord's 
Game."  She  got  her  patent  on  January  5,  1 904. 
It's  registered  as  number  740,625  in  the  US 
Patent  Office.  Copies  of  the  original  "Landlord 
Game"  are  still  available. 
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The  "Landlord  Game"  had  been  played  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  many 
other  American  cities  since  about  1910  — 
over  20  years  before  the  Parker  corporate 
story  claimed  that  it  had  originally  been 
created  by  Charles  B.  Darrow,  an  associate 
of  the  current  producers  of  Monopoly. 

Lizzie's  board  game  bears  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  one  now  labeled 
"Monopoly"  except  that  names,  drawings, 
colors  and  the  like  are  different.  It  is 
painted  with  blocks  for  rental  properties 
such  as  "Poverty  Place"  (land  rent  $50), 
"Easy  Street"  (land  rent  $100)  and  "Lord 
Blueblood's  Estate"  (no  trespassing--go  to 
jail").  There  are  banks,  a poorhouse  and 
railroads  and  utilities  such  as  "Soakum 
Lighting  System"  ($50  for  landing  on  that) 
and  the  well-known  "PDQ  Railroad"  (fare 
$1 00),  and,  of  course,  the  well-known 
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Cofaet  $100 


Cards  from  an  old  Monopoly  Game 


"Jail"  block.  The  properties  were  for  rent 
only  (not  acquisition),  otherwise  the  game 
was  played  much  like  today's  Monopoly.  You 
might  not  think  so  if  you  only  compare  the 
rules  of  Lizzie  Magie's  and  Parker  Brothers 
games. 

Lizzie's  rules  read  like  this:  "The  object  of 
this  game  is  not  only  to  afford  amusement  to 
players,  but  to  illustrate  to  them  how,  under 
the  present  or  prevailing  system  to  land 
tenure,  the  landlord  has  an  advantage  over 
other  enterprisers,  and  also  how  the  single 
tax  would  discourage  speculation". 

The  introduction  to  Parker  Brothers'  "Mo- 
nopoly" reads  approximately  like  this:  "The 
idea  of  the  game  is  to  buy  and  rent  or  sell 
property  so  profitability  that  one  becomes 
the  wealthiest  player  and  eventually  monopo- 
list... the  game  is  one  of  shrewd  and  amusing 
trading  and  excitement". 

Although  the  game  was  played  partly  for 
amusement,  the  Quakers,  single  taxers  and 
college  people  such  as  Professor  Scott 
Nearing,  who  acquired  a copy  of  "The 


Landlord's  Game"  around  1910,  took  it  with 
him  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Wharton 
School  of  Finance.  He  was  alrady  a radical  and 
was  destined  to  be  fired  from  his  teaching  job 
for  supporting  early  child  labor  laws.  Steel 
magnate,  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  amassed  his 
wealth  partly  through  child  labor  in  his  facto- 
ries, was  on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
board  of  trustees  and  demanded  (as  a price 
for  his  funding  the  school)  that  Nearing  be 
thrown  out.  Nearing  went  on  to  become  the 
grand  old  man  of  the  ecology  movement. 
Sixty-five  years  after  Nearing  first  played 
Lizzie  Magie's  Landlord  Game  he  explained  in  a 
letter  that  the  "game  was  used  to  prove  the 
anti-social  nature  of  monopoly". 

As  students  and  taxpayers  played  "The 
Landlord's  Game",  the  rules  eventually  were 
altered  --  they  replaced  the  properties  desig- 
nated with  properties  of  their  own  cities  and 
states...  this  made  the  game  more  realistic. 
They  drew  or  painted  their  own  boards 
(usually  on  linen  or  oil  cloth)  and  the  title 
"Landlord's  Game"  eventually  changed  to 
"Auction  Monopoly"  and  then  just  "Mo- 
nopoly". 

Gradually,  through  the  students  and  Quakers, 
and  single  taxers,  and  their  friends  and 
relatives,  the  game  of  Monopoly  spread  from 
its  east  coast  origin  to  many  other  states. 

Rexford  Tugwell  was  among  the  earliest 
players  of  the  game  (around  1915).  Tugwell 
was  an  economics  student,  and  later  a 
professor,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Whatton  School.  He  eventually  became  one 
of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  brain 
trusters  and  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  In 
1975,  Priscilla  Robertson,  one  of  Tugwell's 
students  who  played  Monopoly  while  it  was 
being  developed  as  a folk  game,  wrote:  "In 
those  days,  those  who  wanted  copies  of  the 
board  for  Monopoly  took  a piece  of  linen  cloth 
and  copied  it  in  crayon.  It  was  considered  a 
point  of  honor  not  to  sell  it  to  a commercial 
manufacturer,  since  it  had  been  worked  out 
by  a group  of  single  taxers  who  were  anxious 
to  defeat  the  capitalist  system". 
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But  that  ain't  the  way  Charles  B.  Darrow 
viewed  it  when  he  started  playing  the  game  in 
1 933  — after  it  was  already  developed  to  its 
basic,  present  form  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  preceded  him. 


The  Lawsuits  of  “Monopoly” 


The  true  story  was  finally  uncovered  by  Daniel 
Layman,  Jr.  while  he  was  defending  himself 
against  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  producers  of  the 
Monopoly  Game. 

Under  oath  in  January, 1 975,  Daniel  Layman, 
Jr.  testified  about  reading  the  latest  in  a 40- 
year  string  of  bogus  magazine  articles  on 
Monopoly  and  its  origins,  including  one,  from 
Eastern  Airlines'  magazine,  which  was  a 
condensation  of  Maxine  Brady's  bogus  history 
in  "The  Monopoly  Book",  which  told  the  story 
about  the  evening  in  1 930  when  Darrow  sat 
at  his  kitchen  table  and  created  a board  game 
on  oilcloth.  That  was  from  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  book. 

In  the  second  chapter,  she  stated  "Monopoly 
was  invented  in  1933"  but  although  she 
changed  the  date  by  3 years,  Charles  Darrow 
remained  the  sole  inventor  so  far  as  Maxine 
Brady  was  concerned. 

Dan  Layman  explained  in  his  deposition  that 
the  bogus  history  of  Maxine  Brady's  book  was 
called  to  his  attention  by  a college  fraternity 
brother  who  played  Monopoly  with  him  in 
1 927  and  who  commented  in  a letter:  "They 
forgot  to  mention  that  when  Darrow  died,  he 
was  working  on  the  invention  of  the  wheel". 

Why  were  Layman  and  his  friend  so  sarcastic? 
For  very  picayune  reasons  --  such  as  the  fact 
that  they  played  Monopoly  6 years  before 
Darrow  ever  saw  it  and  Layman  published  the 
first  set  of  rules  for  the  game  in  its  modern 
form. 

Layman  was  a student  at  Williams  College  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania  during  the  late  1920s, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  the  Monopoly 
Game  by  two  of  his  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 


fraternity  brothers,  Frederick  and  Louis  Thun. 
After  leaving  college,  Layman  returned  to  his 
home  in  Indianapolis  and  worked  there.  In  his 
spare  time  he  taught  Monopoly  to  a variety  of 
friends  who  made  their  own  boards.  Eventu- 
ally Layman  got  the  idea  of  marketing  the 
game,  so  he  drew  up  formal  rules  as  they  had 
been  passed  on  to  him  by  the  Thun  brothers, 
and  got  a company  called  Electronic  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  to  make  the  board,  cards,  money 
and  pieces  (hotels,  houses,  markers).  Lay- 
man produced  the  game  under  the  name 
"Finance"  because,  as  he  testified  in  his 
deposition  in  the  Anti  Monopoly  lawsuit: 
"...because  Monopoly  had  been  used  as  the 
name  of  this  exact  game,  both  in  Indianapolis 
and  in  Reading  and  Williamstown,  Massachu- 
setts, that  it  was,  therefore,  in  public  domain 
and  that  I couldn't  protect  it  in  any  way.  So  I 
changed  the  name  to  "Finance"  to  have  some 
protection". 

★ ★ ★ 

A man  named  Hasbro  challenged  as  false  the 
claim  of  a 1 933  creation  date  by  Charles 
Darrow  in  Atlantic  City.  He  claimed  that 
Darrow  was  the  front  man  in  the  biggest 
swindle  in  game  history. 

Hasbro  said  that  Monopoly  came  from  the 
public  domain  folk  game,  named  "Monopoly", 
invented  by  Elizabeth  J.  Magie  about  1 908. 

In  1931  this  game  was  transformed  by  some 
Atlantic  City  Quakers  into  "Monopoly"  as  we 
know  it.  They  had  taught  it  to  Darrow,  who 
added  some  copyrighted  artwork  and  began 
selling  it  commercially  in  1933.  He  dishon- 
estly claimed  invention  rights. 

Hasbro's  predecessor  knew  all  this  by  1 935, 
but  chose  to  bury  the  truth  in  order  to  obtain 
sole  use  of  the  title  "Monopoly"  by  using 
Darrow's  fraudulent  invention  patent.  Ac- 
cording to  Hasbro  "Our  game  is  the  only 
original  Atlantic  City  Monopoly  game,  the  one 
which  was  stolen  and  suppressed". 

★ ★ ★ 
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Ralph  Anspach  wrote  a book  called  "The 
Billion  Dollar  Monopoly  Swindle"  in  which  he 


touts  that  Monopoly  originated  with  a con- 
man  named  Darrow.  He  claimed  that 
Parker  Brothers  KNEW  that  Darrow  had 
copied  the  game  from  some  Atlantic  City 
Quakers,  but  Parker  still  paid  Mr.  Darrow  so 
as  to  get  the  fraudulent  patent  which 
allowed  the  company  to  have  sole  use  of 
the  title  "Monopoly".  This  is  another  side 
of  the  story  and  has  been  validated  by  the 
courts. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  existence  of  the 
monopoly  folk  game  and  Atlantic  City 
monopoly  was  deliberately  expunged  from 
history  in  a scheme  to  monopolize  Mo- 
nopoly (R)  in  the  real  world.  The  true  story 
was  finally  uncovered  by  the  inventor  of 
the  Anti-Monopoly  game,  while  he  was 
defending  himself  against  a lawsuit,  filed  by 
the  producers  of  the  original  "Monopoly" 
game. 


Today,  Monopoly  is  the  best 
selling  board  game  in  the  world 


* Monopoly  is  sold  in  80  countries  and  produced 
in  25  languages; 

* Over  its  near  70-year  history,  over  500  million 
people  have  played  the  game; 

* Over  200  million  games  have  been  sold 
worldwide; 

* More  than  5 billion  little  green  houses  have 
been  “built”  since  1935; 

* A set  made  by  Alfred  Dunhiil,  with  gold  houses 
and  silver  hotels  sold  for  $25,000; 

* The  longest  game  in  history  lasted  70  straight 
days; 

* The  longest  game  in  a bathtub  lasted  99  hours; 

* Trade  marks  protect  many  of  its  graphic 
elements.  The  tokens,  railroads,  Community 
Chest,  Chance  and  Title  Deed  designs,  as  well 
as  Boardwalk  and  all  4 gameboard  corners  are 
legally  protected. 


Because  of  all  the  stories  and  legal  conflicts 
about  the  name  “Monopoly”,  you  may  want  to 
read  more  about  the  monopoly  Game  in  the 
following  resources  used  for  this  article: 

References: 

The  Internet 

A Public  Broadcasting  System  TV  Program 

Ralph  Anspach’s  book: 

The  Billion  Dollar  Monopoly  Swindle 

Burton  H.  Wolfe’s  books: 

The  Monopolization  of  Monopoly  - Lizzie  J.  Magie; 
The  Monopolization  of  Monopoly  - The  Landlords 
The  Monopolization  of  Monopoly  - Daniel  Layman 
The  Monopolization  of  Monopoly  (Excerpts  from 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian) 

And  Now  You  Know  the 
REST  of  the  Story! 

* * * * 


Santa’s  diet  seems  to  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  cookies  and  milk,  so  it’s  no 
wonder  that  he  carries  more  than  a few 
extra  pounds.  But  Santa’s  not  the  only 
one  gaining  weight  -- 
Santa  suits  have  too.  Santa  costume 
maker,  Western  Staff  Services,  reported 
that  costume  makers  started  letting  out 
Santa  waists  in  the  1 970s.  St.  Nick  got 
taller  in 
the  1 980s, 
and  by  the 
‘90s, 

Santas 
were 

asking  for 
extra- 
extra-large 
costumes, 
sometimes 
with  75” 
waist- 
bands. 
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Coin  Club  Meetings 


Antioch,  IL  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  3rd  Monday  of  each  month  at 
Antioch  Library,  757  Main  St,  Antioch,  IL. 

Baraboo  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  the  2nd  Sunday  at  the  Masocnic  Lodge 
in  Baraboo.  Contact  Tim  Quinn,  PO  Box  302  Baraboo, 
Wl  53913.  Ph.  608-253-6460. 

Barron  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  8:00  p.m.  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  the  School  Administration  Bldg.,  700  Augusta  St., 
Rice  Lake.  Contact  Barron  County  Coin  Club,  PO.  Box 
256,  Chetek,  Wl  54728. 

Chippewa  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7.00  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month  in 
basement  of  Parks  Rec.  Bldg.,  1300  1st  Ave.  in  Eau 
Claire.  E-mail  54701.com/coinclub 

Fishbowl  Wooden  Nickel  Coin  Club 

Meets  the  3rd  Thursday  (April-October);  at  the  Burnett 
County  Sr.  Citizens  Center,  24054  State  Road,  35/70 
Siren.  7:00  traders;  8:00  business  meeting.  Contact 
Gary  Schauls  715-472-2002. 

Fond  du  Lac  Coin  Club 

Meets  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  (May  thru  Sept.)  at  the 
Senior  Center  East  2nd  Street  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Contact 
Fond  du  Lac  Coin  Club,  PO  Box  254,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903. 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month 
at  Prime  Time  Club,  11150  Valley  Road,  Menasha. 

Kenosha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month 
(except  July  & August)  at  3030  39th  Ave,  Kenosha. 

Kettle  Moraine  Coin  & Stamp  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of  each  month  at 
Silverbrook  Middle  School,  120  N.  Silverbrook  Drive  in 
West  Bend.  Youth  meeting  at  6:30. 

Lake  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  the  1 st  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  the 
Warren  Township  Library,  O’Plaine  Rd.,  Gurnee,  IL. 

Madison  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  2nd  Monday  of  each  month  in 
Zimbrick  Buick  Community  meeting  room.  Contact  Tom 
Galway.  Phone  608-238-1722. 


Manitowoc  Coin  Club 

No  regular  monthly  meetings.  An  annual  coin  show  is 
held  in  February.  Contact  Al  Hrudka. 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  3rd  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the 
Mayfair  Mall  Community  Room,  2500  N.  Mayfair  Road  in 
Wauwatosa  (use  #2  entrance,  east  side  of  mall). 

Nicolet  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  & 4th  Tuesday  at  Stein  Supper 
Club,  1 26  S.  Adams  in  Green  Bay. 

Ozaukee  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  2nd  Thursday  at  the  Rose  Harms 
Legion  Post,  1540  13th  Ave.  in  Grafton,  (new  location). 
Contact  Ozaukee  Coin  Club,  PO.  Box  832,  Cedarburg, 
Wl  53012. 

Racine  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  Thursday  at  Castlewood 
Restaurant  in  Racine.  Contact  George  Conrad 
266-634-0833. 

Sheboygan  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  every  other  Tuesday  at  Maple  Lanes, 

3107  S.  Business  Dr.,  in  Sheboygan.  Contact  She- 
boygan Coin  Club,  PO  Box  907,  Sheboygan,  Wl  53081. 

South  Shore  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of  each  month 
at  St.  Roman's  Church  Annex,  20th  & Bolivar  in 
Milwaukee. 

Waukesha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  each  month 
at  the  Waukesha  Salvation  Army  offices  at  445  Madison 
St.,  Waukesha.  Contact  Forrest  Schumacher,  2300 
Avalon  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wl  53186. 

Wisconsin  Dells  Area  Numismatic  Group 

Meets  the  4th  Sunday  of  each  month  at  Chula  Vista 
Resort,  Wis.  Dells.  6:30  social  hour;  7:00  presentation. 
Contact  Joe  Kaminski  608-254-7908. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  1st  & 3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
the  Liberty  Bell  Coin  Shop,  130  N.  3rd  Ave  , Wausau. 
Contact  Thad  Streeter,  715-355-5437  or 
Bryn  Kruse  715-842-9226. 
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UA  & Foreign  Coins  and  Currency 
Bought  and  (Sold 

Insurance  and  Institutional  Appraisals 
Estate  Services 
Free  Confidential  Consultations 


Glenn  G.  Hrteht 

P.0.  Box  31 1 • Campbellsport,  WI  53010 
(920)  533-8248  Cell:  (920)  25 1 -9689 


Distributor  for  Whitman  Coin  Products 
Wholesale  / Retail  / Mail  Order 

Chief  Coin  & Supply  Co. 

Buy /Sell/  Trade 
U.S.,  Canadian  & World  Coins 
Tokens  / New  & Used  Coin  Supplies 


Gary's 

Coins  & Stamps 

Buy  - Sell  - Trade  - Appraisals 
(Single  items  or  complete  collections) 


P.0.  Box  254 
Oshkosh,  WI  54903-0254 


Randy  Miller 
Phone  920-231-6161 
FAX  920-231-6122 


Gary  Rosencrans 
71  5-421-0822 


Coin  & Stamp  Supplies 
P.0.  Box  31  210  West  Grand  Ave. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  WI  54495-0031 


Brokering  • Appraising  • Counseling 
Buying  and  Selling 
Rare  Coins  * Silver  • Collections 
Gold  * Diamonds  * Scrap 

VOECKS’ 

FOX  VALLEY  COIN 

A Division  of  Voecks  Ent.  Inc. 


Fritz  Voecks,  Pres. 


103  E.  Kimberly  Ave. 
Kimberly,  WI  54136-1402 
Office  (920)731-5451 
FAX  (920)788-3792 

e-mail  fritz@foxvcoin.com 


Heads  or  Tails  You  Win  With 


American 

Rarities 


We  Pay  Top  Dollar 
For  Your 
Coin  Collections 

The  Nation 's  # l Rare  Coin  Buyer 

Call  Toll  Free  800-622-5680 

P.0.  Box  11277 
Boulder,  CO  80301 


Coin  Collections  Wanted 

Nation's  Strongest  Cash  Buyer. 

We  buy  almost  everything.  We  Travel 
We'll  make  you  a serious  offer 

American  Rarities  Coin  Company 

Get  your  free  information  packet. 

Call  Mr.  Zivi  800-622-5680 
warren@americanrarities.com 

Advertising 

Send  ad  to  N.O.W.,  P.0.  Box  155,  Mazomanie,  WI  5356C 


Ad  Rates 

Single 

4/Year 

Business  Card 

$ 6 

$ 20 

1 /4  page 

$10 

$ 35 

1 /2  page 

$18 

$ 60 

full  page 

$30 

$100 
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NOW 

Officers 


Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Holds  Life  Memerships  in 
American  Numismatic  Association 
and 

Central  States  Numismatic  Society 


President 

Vice  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

NOW  News  Editor 

Past  President 

Historian 


Thad  Streeter 
Mike  Schiller 
Bill  Brandimore 
Ron  Calkins 
Phyllis  Calkins 
Bill  Brandimore 
Gene  Johnson 


Board  of  Governors  (terms  begin  with  the  Spring  NOW  Show) 

2003-2005 


2002-2004 
Jerry  Binsfeld 
Fred  Borgmann 
Jim  Jach 
Lee  Hartz 


Tom  Casper 
Myles  Fenske 
Tom  Galway 
Mike  Tramte 


2004-2006 
Cliff  Mishler 
Bill  Oldenburg 
RuthAnn  Phillips 
Leon  Saryan 


Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Membership  Application 

No. 

Name Business  Name 

Address 

Street 

Phone  No. 

Regular  Membership  $5 

Coin  Club  Membership  $5 

Coin  Club  Address 

Send  $5  dues  and  application  to: 

NOW  Treasurer,  PO  Box  155,  Mazomanie,  Wl  53560 


City  State  Zip 

E-Mail  address 

Reinstate  Membership  $5  Life  Membership  $125 
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Please  send  information  on  your  upcoming  show  to  the  NOW  News  Editor,  PO  Box 
155,  Mazomanie.  WI  53560.  Include  name  of  club,  location  of  show,  dates,  hours, 
number  of  tables  and  your  show/bourse  chairman’s  name,  address  and  phone. 


December  3-5, 2004  - Baltimore  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention  at  Baltimore 
Convention  Center,  1 W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  MD. 
Contact  Edward  Kuszmar  Ph:  561-392-8551. 
website:  hometown.aol.com/BaltimoreCoinShw. 

February  13, 2005  - Eau  Claire 

Winter  Coin  Show  at  Holiday  Inn,  2703  Craig  Road, 
Eau  Claire.  Hours:  9:30-4  p.m.  22  tables.  Contact:  Roy 
Crowell,  PO  Box  1591,  Eau  Claire,  WI  54702. 

Phone:  715-379-5443. 

February  13, 2005  - Manitowoc 

Manitowoc  Coin  Show  at  Club  Bil-Mar,  3627  Hwy. 

CR,  Manitowoc.  30  tables.  Contact:  AJ  Hrudka,  1 1 2 1 2 
Hwy.  151,  Manitowoc,  WI  54220.  Ph.  920-775^4979. 

February  20, 2005  - Oshkosh 

Numismatic  Research  Society’s  22nd  Annual  Show  at 
Oshkosh  Convention  Center,  South  Main  St.  & Ceape 
St.,  Oshkosh.  Hours:  9-5  p.m.  Contact  Numismatic 
Research  Society,  PO  Box  254,  Oshkosh,  WI  54902. 

February  20, 2005  - Rockford,  IL 

Rockford  Area  Coin  Club’s  97th  Semi-Annual  Coin 
Show  at  Holiday  Inn,  1-90  & State  Street,  Rockford. 
Hours:  9-4  p.m.  Bourse  Chm.  Don  Smith,  100  W. 

Main,  Rockton,  IL  61072  Ph:  815-624-0422. 

February  27, 2005  - Racine 

Racine  Numismatic  Society’s  67th  Annual  Coin  Show 
at  South  Hills  Country  Club,  3047  Hwy.  94,  east  side  of 
Frontage  Road,  Franksville,  WI.  Hours:  9:30-4  p.m.. 

40  tables.  Bourse  Chm.  Jerry  Binsfeld,  6040  39th  Ave.. 
Suite  7,  Kenosha,  WI  53142.  Ph:  262-657-4653  (days) 
or  262-654-6272  (evenings). 

March  6,  2005  - Madison 

Madison  Coin  Club’s  73rd  Annual  Coin  Show  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  706  John  Nolen  Drive.,  Madison. 
Hours:  9-4:30.  Contact  Jim  Essence,  702  N.  Midvale 
Blvd.  B-2,  Madison,  WI  53705  (608-233-2118). 


March  11-13, 2005  - Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention.  Contact 
Edward  Kuszmar  Phone:  56 1 -392-855 1 . 

March  13, 2005  - Brookfield 

Waukesha  Coin  Club’s  36th  Annual  Coin  Show  at 
American  Legion  Hall,  3245  N.  124th  Street, 
Brookfield.  Hours:  9:00-3:00  p.m.  Contact  Forrest 
Schumacher  262-542-3934. 

March  18-20, 2005  - Rosemont,  IL 

Chicago  Paper  Money  Exposition,  Holiday  Inn 
O’Hare,  5440  North  River  Rd.,  Contact:  Kevin  Foley 
Phone:  414^421-3484. 

March  20, 2005  - Appleton 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Club’s  50th  Annual  Spring  Show  at 
Tornado’s  Hall,  2350  N.  Casaloma  Drive,  Appleton, 
(new  location  near  Fox  Cities  Stadium).  Hours:  9-4 
p.m.,  40  tables.  Gen.  Chm.  James  Bayer,  PO  Box 
1981,  Appleton,  WI  549 1 2- 1 98 1 . 

Phone:  920-739-1089. 

March  31-April  2,  2005  - Milwaukee 

South  Shore  Coin  Club’s  41st.  Annual  Coin  Show  at 
Four  Points  Hotel  Sheraton,  Milwaukee  Airport,  4747 
S.  Howell  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Hours:  Thurs.  3-8  p.m., 
Fri.  10-6  p.m..  Sat.  10-4:00  p.m.  (Boy  Scout  Clinic 
7:30  a.m.).  Contact:  Walter  Weis,  3250  S . 15th 
Place,  Milwaukee.  Phone  414-384-7966. 

April  8-10, 2005 -ANA 

National  Money  Show  at  Crown  Center  Exhibit  Hall, 
2450  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO.  Contact:  ANA 
Phone:  7 1 9-632-2646;  FAX  7 1 9-634-4085. 

April  10,  2005  - Eau  Claire 

Chippewa  Valley  Coin  Show 

April  17,  2005  - Wausau 

Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Show  at  the  Park  Inn,  2101  N. 
Mountain  Road.  Wausau.  Hours:  9-5  p.m.  40  dealer 
tables.  Show  Chm.  Thad  Streeter,  5002  Tanya  St., 
Shofield,  WI  54476.  Phone:  715-355-5437. 
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April  22-24,  2005  - Rosemont,  IL 

Chicago  Intnl.  Coin  Fair  at  Holiday  Inn  O’Hare,  5440 
North  River  Rd.,  Rosemont,  IL.  Contact:  Kevin  Foley, 
Phone:  414-42 1 -3484. 

May  1, 2005  - Green  Bay 

Nicolet  Coin  Club’s  Show  at  Comfort  Suites/Rock 
Garden,  1951  Bond  St.,  Green  Bay.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.; 

32  tables.  Bourse  Chm.  Roger  Bohn,  1 345  Ponderosa 
Ave.,  Green  Bay,  WI  54313.  Ph:  920-499-7035. 

May  5-8,  2005  - Central  States 

CSNS  66th  Anniversary  Convention  at  America’s 
Center,  St.  Louis,  MO.  Contact:  Jerry  Lebo,  PO  Box 
841,  Logansport,  IN  46947.  Ph:  574-753-2489. 

May  20-21, 2005  - NOW 

NOW  45th  Anniversary  Event,  hosted  by  Chet  Krause 
at  Iola.  Hours:  Fri.  2-6  p.m.;  Sat.  9-6. 

Show  Chm.  Cliff  Mishler  (715-445-5050) 

Bourse  Chm.  Joel  Edler  (715-445-2214). 

June  11, 2005  - Rice  Lake 

Barron  County  Coin  Show  at  Cedar  Mall,  2900  S.  Main 
Street,  Rice  Lake.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  Bourse  Chair:  Sue 
Peterson,  PO  Box  362,  Rice  Lake,  WI  54868. 

June  23-26, 2005  - Rosemont,  IL 

MidAmerica  Coin  Expo  at  Donald  Stephens  Conven- 
tion Center.  Contact:  Kevin  Foley  414-421-3484. 

July  27-31, 2005  - ANA 

ANA  1 14th  Anniversary  Convention  in  San  Jose,  CA. 
Contact:  ANA  Convention  Dept.  7 1 9-632-2646. 

August  12-14, 2005  - Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention.  Contact  Ed 
Kuszmar  Ph:  561-392-8551. 

September  18, 2005  - Rockford,  IL 

Rockford  Area  Coin  Club’s  98th  Semi-Annual  Show  at 
Holiday  Inn,  Rockford.  55  tables.  Hours:  9A  p.m. 
Bourse  Chm.  Don  Smith,  100  W.  Main,  Rockton,  IL 
61072.  Phone  815-624-0422. 

October  2, 2005  - Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society’s  Show. 


October  23, 2005  - Cedarburg 

Ozaukee  Coin  Club’s  1 st  show  at  Circle  B Recreation, 
6261  Hwy.  60,  Cedarburg  (Hwy.  60  & I).  Hours:  9-4 
p.m.  Show  Contact:  John  Helm  262-376-9503  or  Nels 
Olsen  262-376-5182. 

November  11-13,  2005  - Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention.  Contact  Ed 
Kuszmar  Ph.  56 1 -392-855 1 . 

February  19, 2006 

Numismatic  Research  Society’s  23rd  Annual  Show. 

9-5  p.m.  Contact  Numismatic  Research  Society, 

PO  Box  254,  Oshkosh,  WI  54902. 

March  12, 2006  - Brookfield 

Waukesha  Coin  Club’s  37th  Annual  Show  at  American 
Legion  Hall,  3245  N.  124th  Street,  Brookfield.  Hours: 
9-3  p.m.  Contact:  Forrest  Schumacher  262-543-3934. 

2006  - ANA 

Denver,  CO  (date  to  be  announced) 

February  18, 2007  - Oshkosh 

Numismatic  Research  Society  ‘s  24th  annual  Coin 
Show.  Contact  Numismatic  Research  Society,  PO.  Box 
254,  Oshkosh,  WI  54902. 

March  11,  2007  - Brookfield 

Waukesha  Coin  Club’s  38th  Annual  Coin  Show  at 
American  Legion  Hall,  3245  N.  124th  St.  Brookfield. 
Contact:  Forrest  Schumacher  Ph:  262-542-3934. 

May  3-6,  2007  - Central  States 

St.  Louis,  MO 

2007  - NOW 

Numismatists  of  Wisconsin’s  47th  Annual  Show 
hosted  by  Madison  Coin  Club,  (date  to  be  announced). 

August  2007  - ANA 

Milwaukee,  WI  (date  to  be  announced). 

February  17,  2008  - Oshkosh 

Numismatic  Research  Society’s  25th  Anniversary'  Coin 
Show.  Contact  Numismatic  Research  Society,  PO  Box 
254,  Oshkosh,  WI  54902. 

August  20-24, 2008  - ANA 

St.  Louis,  MO. 
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